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Victor 
Records 


are the best and 


Victor Records are works of art embodying the very best 


music, played and sung by the very best artists, and reproduced 
absolutely true-to-life. 

Caruso, Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
Gerville-Réache, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, Melba, 
Plangon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and 


Zerola are among the world’s greatest operatic stars who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 











The two most famous concert bands, Pryor’s and Sousa’s, e 
also make records for the Victor. 

The most celebrated violinists in the world today, Maud 
Powell, Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, besides many other 
renowned instrumentalists, make records for the Victor. 


And so do such leading vaudeville “‘ headliners’’ as Harry 
Lauder, Blanche Ring, Nora Bayes, Jack Norworth, May 
Irwin, Clarice Vance, and a host of other favorites. 

These great artists en- 
tertain you with any kind 


of music you want to hear, 
rendered as you have prob- 
ably never heard it before. 


And as you listen to 
Victor Records, you will 
have brought home to you 
the most convincing proof of the superiority of 
Victor Records—the unequaled, sweet, clear, life- 
like, musical tone-quality due to the improved 
Victor process of recording. 
: Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor dealer’s today 
“HW ISM TER V EY / and be convinced. ‘ , , 

| AS S VOIC iff Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cts; 12-inch $1. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25, 
y Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1 to $7. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th cf each month, is 
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When Shaving 


pour a few drops of Pond’s 


Extract in the shaving cup, 
or on the brush. It will:— 
Improve the Lather, 


Change the soapy smell to a 
delightful aromatic freshness, 


Make a smoother, creamier. 


lather that Jasts longer than when 
plain water is used, 


Soothe the skin during the 
shave and thus prevent irritation. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


is used by men of dis- 
crimination every- 
where. Sold only 
in sealed bottles — 
never in bulk. 
Large trial bottle 
and booklet tell- 
ing the best way 
to shave, mailed 
FREE on request. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 





Dept. 61 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 





Choose Your Bond House 
Then Choose Your Bonds 


Experience, Conservatism, Reliability and 
Breadth are important considerations 
in selecting a Bond House 


Experience.—E. H. Rollins & Sons 
have been dealers in investment bonds 
for thirty-four years. The gentlemen 
who conduct the business are individu- 
ally men of wide experience and sound 
judgment. 


Conservatism. — E. H. Rollins & 
Sons purchase outright entire issues of 
bonds after the most searching irivestiga- 
tion and under the advice oF the ablest 
attorneys. These bonds are then offered 
to the investing public. 


Reliability.—E. H. Rollins & Sons 
enjoy prestige and credit, that are mat- 
ters of common knowledge among 
financial institutions. The reliability 
of the house is attested by years of 
sober business success and by thousands 
of permanent clients. 


Breadth.—E. H. Rollins & Sons 
have offices in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 
The transcontinental range of this busi- 
ness affords unusual breadth of invest- 
ment opportunity. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons have on hand at 
all times a variety of high-grade Munici- 
pal, Railroad, and Public Utility Bonds 
to meet the demands of the most exact- 
ing investor. We cordially invite in- 
vestors tovisit our offices. If it is not con- 
venient to call, write for circular 109-Y. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


John Hancock Building, Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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The center of po- 
litical interest last 
week was located 
in Ohio. The Republican Convention of 
that State drew up a platform, chiefly on 
National issues, and nominated a State 
ticket headed by Warren G. Harding. 
Partly because Ohio is the State of 
which the President is a citizen, partly 
because the different elements in the 
party dominant in National affairs are 
in that State very clearly distinguished, 
and partly because Mr. Harmon, the 
Democratic Governor of the State, is a 
conspicuous candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, the course 
of the Ohio Republican Convention was 
watched throughout the country for indi- 
cations it might give concerning the course 
of the Republican party during the im- 
portant fall campaign. There were four 
leading candidates, representing four dif- 
ferent elements. Judge Oren B. Brown 
represented the boss element. He was 
the candidate favored by Boss Cox, who 
is still powerful in Cincinnati” and the 
southern part of the State. Mr. James 
R. Garfield, who was Secretary of the 
Interior under President Roosevelt, repre- 
sented the progressive element of the 
party, and his supporters stood strongly 
for a declaration of progressive, not to 
say Insurgent, policies. Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth, Member of Congress, was the 
representative of that element in the party 
that regarded as most important the in- 
dorsement of the National Administration. 
Mr. Harding was the representative of 
that element in the party which is primarily 
for compromise because it believes first 
in the party organization and only second- 
arily in what the organization stands for. 
It was an old-time political convention of 


THE OHIO REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION 


the sort that flourished up to ten years ago. 
It was conducted by leaders who threw 
votes from one candidate to another as 
generals throw regiments against this or 
that side of the enemy on the battlefield. 
Although the candidate of Boss Cox was 
not chosen, the man who was finally 
chosen owed his success in part to the 
solid support of a phalanx of delegates 
maneuvered by Boss Cox. The Conven- 
tion showed its character by its choice 
of Mr. Harding as the compromise can- 
didate—a former Lieutenant-Governor, 
known as a fervent political orator, an 


orthodox party man, a Republican war- 


horse. That he embodies any political 
ideals, or any distinctive policies for the 
future, has not been so much as hinted. 
As a former follower of Senator Foraker, 
his nomination has been interpreted as 
a revival of Mr. Foraker’s power; but 
it is not clear how much Mr. Harding’s 
success was due to Mr. Foraker’s influ- 
ence, and how much it has simply fur- 
nished an excuse for Mr. Foraker’s 
friends to proclaim it as a sign of his 
resuscitation. So far as the nomination 
for the Governorship is concerned, the 
Ohio Republican Convention indicates 
that there is a strong tendency on the 
part of the Republican organization to for- 
get the lessons of the past few years, and 
to substitute for definite and vigorous 
principles the slogan of party orthodoxy. 


i 


Like the Guberna- 
torial candidate, the 
platform of the Ohio 
Republicans is a 
product of an outgrown political spirit. 
It abounds in indiscriminate superlatives 
and phrases of laudation for the party 
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record. It announces that the Repub- 
licans of Ohio “commend in highest 
terms the splendid Administration of 
William H. Taft ;” it rehearses the execu- 
tive deeds of the Adminstration, particu- 
larly with regard to law enforcement; it 
declares the “record of achievement of 
this Administration and the Sixty-first 
Congress is unequaled in our history ;” 
it declares of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law that “it affords no more than ade- 
quate protection to the industries of the 
Nation ;”’ it praises various other meas- 
ures; and it says of the Ohio Senators 
and Representatives in Congress (nine of 
whom were on the committee that pre- 
sented the platform and could therefore 
give information at first hand) that they 
‘‘have maintained the high standard of 
ability and devotion to duty which has 
always characterized Ohio’s representation 
in the Federal Legislature.” It favors the 
revival of our merchant marine, an ample 
navy, a wise improvement of waterways, 
and the regulation of monopolies ; and it 
finally commends the Administration’s 
policy of conservation, and advocates a 
treatment of resources “by which any 
abuses of monopoly can be avoided, ex- 
tortion from the consumer prevented, and 
just compensation to the public obtained.” 
In contrast to this platform the Minnesota 
Democratic platform is explicit. It criticises 
President ‘Taft for failing tosupport conser- 
vation, and specifies, to warrant the criti- 
cism, the retention of Secretary Ballinger 
and the discharge of Gifford Pinchot. (It 
is noteworthy that in Republican platforms 
the name of Secretary Ballinger is conspic- 
uous by its absence.) More unexpected 
and really remarkable is the fact that this 
Democratic platform commends Republi- 
can Insurgents of Minnesota for their vote 
on the tariff bill. The same Convention 
that adopted this platform renominated 
Governor Lind in spite of his announced 
refusal to be a candidate. ‘The Democratic 
and Republican platforms in Nebraska 
both attack Cannonism, the Republican 
platform distinctly expressing sympathy 
with the Insurgent movement. Party ties 
are not strong in these times. Party ortho- 
doxy is not a subject for a compelling 
appeal. Wherever a party makes it clear 
that it is standing for public interest 
against private interest, for democracy 
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against oligarchy, it increases its real 


_ strength. This is a time when the people 


of the whole Nation are thinking out 
political principles, and they are not going 
to be as much influenced as they used to 
be by party names. 

<7] 

“QO wad some power 
the giftie gie us to 
see oursels as ithers 
see us!” is very pleasant doctrine when 
the “ithers” are as gracefully appre- 
ciative as Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, 
the English novelist. The New York 
“Times ” prints in its excellent literary 
supplement her address at the recent 
Women Writers’ dinner in London, which 
makes excellent reading, as, in fact, we 
should expect anything to. be that came 
from the pen that wrote “ Peter’s Mother.” 
The Outlook has for a long time con- 
tended that New York is not merely one 
of the interesting cities, but really one of 
the beautiful cities of the world. It is so 
agreeable to find this view confirmed 
by an Englishwoman who knows her 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN 
COMMENDS AMERICA 


Europe as well as she knows her Great 
Britain that we reprint what she has to 


say on this phase of her subject ‘ 


Prophets are never listened to in their 
own country. Explorers always are. There- 
fore 1 appear before you to-night in the 
character of an explorer. I have this in 
common with Christopher Columbus. I have 
been to America. Nine-tenths of those 
present here to-night have probably alse foi- 
lowed the example of this greai man. The 
remaining tenth were perhaps born in the 
United States. They will suspect that in a 
three months’ visit I can have learned very 
little about their wonderful country, and 
pe they will have the satisfaction of 

nowing that they are right. 

Realizing that America is a large place, 
geographically speaking, and that the Ameri- 
can Nation is, both numerically and in other 
ways, a great one, I resolved not to write a 
little book, nor even a little article, about 
either on my return. This determination in 
an explorer of even the best-known places 
is, 1 need hardly point out to you, extremely 
rare. But in a little speech it is permissible 
to touch lightly upon large subjects, since 
no one can be in a very serious mood after 
dinner, except a confirmed dyspeptic. I may 
even be allowed to refer to my first impres- 
sions of New York, which can never be 
effaced from my memory, because they were 
all crowded into a single afternoon. Within 
an hour of my arrival I found myself at the 
top of a tower forty-two stories high, looking 
down upon a panorama in which the princi- 
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pal feature that struck me was that the 
houses were so much taller than the church 
steeples. Thence I was whirled into the 
deafening babel of the New York Stock 
Exchange; then dashed through the com- 
parative quiet of the streets into that Greek 
Temple of Silence, Mr. Pierpunt Morgan’s 
private library. Then up Fifth Avenue, 
where Venetian, Roman, Norman-Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Colonial architecture meet 
in the endless row of. gigantic mansions, 
each individualized by the characteristic 
independence of the owner; and the incon- 
gruity of the whole blended into beauty by 
the blue mists of an autumn evening. Then 
down Broadway, the “Great White Way ” of 
the theaters, where surely more electricity is 
used in a single street than would suffice to 
light any two capitals of Europe. And so to 
bed, realizing that the new New York will 
be recognized a few years hence, when she 
has lived down her reputation for ugliness, 
as one of the most beautiful as well as one 
of the most wonderful cities in the world. 
The City of Miracles, where the inhabitants 
sweep away their failures, no matter how 
gigantic or how costly, with absolute uncon- 
cern, and replace them almost in a night 
with Aladdin’s palaces and fairy towers of 
exquisite proportions and grace and light- 
ness, wherein treasures of all ages and all 
nations are, or have been, or will be gath- 
ered together, to be guarded, studied, and 
valued by future generations. 


Having thus disposed of the 
physical side of her subject, 
Mrs. de la Pasture has 
something equally interesting to say about 
the American temperament. What somz 
European critics have called “ hustle,” 
“din,” ‘‘confusion,’”? “rush,” she de- 
scribes by employing a much more agree- 
able term, ‘‘ enthusiasm.”” ‘‘ The Amer- 
icans have been obliged to invent a new 
verb for which we have no use over 
here—‘ to enthuse.’ Why don’t we en- 
thuse ? And why, if we do conjugate 
this verb in secret, are we so afraid to let it 
be known? This is the little pomt much 
smaller than the North Pole which I 
have reached at last.” Mrs. de la Pasture 
commends Americans for not being afraid 
to praise a man or call him great while he 
is still living, and by implication regrets 
the reserve and tradition which make it 
difficult for the Englishman unreservedly to 
commend any person or anything that is 
not stamped with the “ hall-mark of time.” 


AMERICAN 
ENTHUSIASM 


An illustrative instance occurs to me. I[ 
showed an American artist a sketch done 
by a clever child. His face lit up. “ Why, 
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now,” he cried, “that’s good. The color- 
ing’s fine. He'll get on, sure.” 

showed it to an English artist. He. ex- 
amined it — and remarked: “I can’t 
tell you all the faults at one glance, but I 
can see it’s a little out of drawing.” 

Both spoke truth, but with the American 
truth and enthusiasm joined hands. The 
American wasn’t afraid to encourage the 
little artist to think well of his work, and the 
ne oer was. Any tendency to enthuse 
had probably been quelled in early youth as 
a matter of course by a British parent. But 
American parents, instead of strangling the 
aspirations of their offspring instantly, lest 
they should ascend to the brain of the little 
dreamer and give him a muddled head, en- 
courage them with all their might, so that he 
presently marches forth to face a world of 
competitors wrapped in a little home-made 
suit of most necessary self-confidence. He 
will need it all in the coming struggle, and, 
even so, most of it will be torn from him. 
Nevertheless, while we are glad to have 
our English friends hear, from an English- 
woman who is qualified to speak, that 
New York’s sky-scrapers have elements of 
architectural beauty, and that American 
‘‘ hustle ” is something more than a mere 
desire to make money, we think it is both 
fair and desirable that some American 
novelist should now speak some plain 
truths to an American audience about the 
Englishman’s love of orderly procedure 
which makes a London crowd so easy to 
handle and an English village a dehght to 
the American eye that is accustomed to 
find tin cans, ash-heaps, and broken-down 
fences too often in plain view of the 
passer-by on a public street. If it were 
not a pretty hot summer and there were 
not already twice as many societies for 
social reform existing in this country as 
we really have any practical need for, we 
should suggest the creation of a new 
international organization to be entitled, 
in American fashion, “‘S. P. C. B. L. O. 
A. E. G. T. D.” (that 1s to say, the So- 
ciety for Promoting a Combination of 
British Love of Order with American 
Enthusiasm for Getting Things Done), 
and should nominate Mrs. de la Pasture 
to be its first president. 

The coronation of 

King George V 

has been set by 
royal proclamation for a day, hereafter 
to be determined, in June of next year. 
The declaration which King George will 


AMENDING THE KING'S 
DECLARATION 
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make at that time will almost certainly be 
widely different from that which his 
predecessors have made for ‘the past two 
hundred and twenty-one years. The 
bill amending the declaration was passed 
in the House of Commons last week, 
but in amended form. - It will be remem- 
bered that in the old declaration the 
Sovereign declared his belief that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and the sacrifice 
of the mass are “ superstitious and idola- 
trous.” According to the amended form, 
the bill providing for which passed its 
first reading by a large majority early 
this month, the King would declare him- 
self a “faithful member of the Protes- 
tant Church as by law established in 
England.” ‘The four words “as by law 
established ”’ gave almost as serious offense 
to the Nonconformists as the old declara- 
tion had given to the Catholics. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear for their 
elimination, and in moving the second 
reading of the bill the Premier accepted 
the proposed amendment and substituted 
the simple declaration, “I am a faithful 
Protestant.’’ ‘The bill as thus altered was 
passed by a vote of 245 to 52. The 
debate in the House of Commons was 
accompanied in the streets about the 
Houses of Parliament by anti-Catholic 
demonstrations in which a number of 
‘No Popery”’ placards, reminiscent of 
the Gordon riots, were displayed. The 
movement to revise the Sovereign’s dec- 
laration, which met with no_ success 
eight years ago when King Edward was 
crowned, has aroused in England a heated 
controversy which is almost incredible 
to the American mind. But it seems 
almost certain to end in a way which will 
bring satisfaction to all religious parties in 
the State, except perhaps the extreme 
High Church party. 
52) 

Whether every man, as 
President ‘Taft is reported 
to have said, ought to have 
two or three months’ vacation every sum- 
mer may be an interesting question to 
debate. But the likelihood that many 
men will soon attain to that ideal is very 
remote. ‘here can be, however, little dis- 
agreement with the proposition that every 
young girl who has to earn her living 


VACATION FOR 
WORKING-GIRLS 
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ought to have some vacation every year 
away from the city’s struggle and_ stress. 
And the Working-Girls’ Vacation So- 
ciety is making ‘As ideal a reality for 
more and more girls every year. Started 
twenty-six years ago, and supported ever 
since by voluntary subscriptions, it has 
enlarged its field of service by healthy 
and natural growth. It has ten houses, 
gifts of generous sympathizers, and the 
privilege of sending girls to a cottage 
at North Long Branch, New Jersey, 
which it does not own. To this cot- 
tage were sent during one summer, for 
two weeks at a time, two hundred and 
eighty guests. Two new houses at Had- 
lyme, Connecticut, have been given to the 
Society, with thirty acres of beautifully 
wooded land and an endowment of six 
thousand dollars. ‘These houses are man- 
aged this year by three young college 
women, who are making a-great success of 
them from every point of view. Last 
season 1,193 girls were given vacations 
and the traveling expenses of 52 were 
paid. ‘These girls cannot be reached by 


charitable institutions—they are self-re- 
specting, self-supporting, and often con- 


tribute to the support of others. ‘They 
cannot afford to go to the ordinary board- 
ing-places, but this Society, seeking to 
meet their needs, can give them every op- 
portunity for rest and recreation at a price 
well within their means, or, by gift entire, 
place them, without humiliating them, in 
country homes for recuperation. At its 
rooms in the city the Society has a doctor 
constantly in attendance, and there, after 
examination, many a girl learns that she 
has tubercular symptoms, and that, unless 
help is given at once, she will soon be un- 
able to hold her own among the workers. 
‘This means that in her present state she 
is not eligible for State or city sanato- 
riums ; but at the same time for her to 
remain in office or shop endangers her 
own life and the lives of others with whom 
she comes in contact. To meet this 
emergency the Society has reserved two 
houses at Santa Clara in the Adirondacks | 
for these girls, and they are sent there, 
always for one month, often for all summer, 
and a large percentage of them return to 
work cured of consumptive tendencies. 
Through the Anna Armitage Wilcox Me- 
morial Fund it has been made possible to 
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install at Hillcrest a domestic science 
teacher, and to build an outside kitchen 
for the use of the girls only. First, the girls 
are instructed in lines that may enable them 
to seek employment better suited to their 
health. Secondly, they are taught self-care, 
the proper selection and preparation of 
food, and in the kitchen, little larger than a 
flat kitchen, they see how cooking and serv- 
ing can be done while cleanliness and per- 
sonal comfort may be maintained. The 
work at Santa Clara does not end there. 
The lessons taught and learned are carried 
into homes of crowded cities, and widen the 
horizon of others who may never see the 
Adirondack hills. Any sum from one 
dollar (which is the yearly membership 
fee) to $1,500 (which will endow a room 
at Santa Clara in perpetuity) will be wel- 
comed by the officers, and may be sent to 
Miss Edith Bryce, Treasurer, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


A new purpose has 
been found for the 
pageant. In a very 


A NEW KIND OF 
MISSIONARY SERMON 


few years it has come into widespread use 


as a means of entertainment, of the cele- 
bration of anniversaries, and, incidentally 
and without intention on the part of the 
spectators at least, of historical educa- 
tion. At Northfield, Massachusetts, last 
week, a pageant was used to portray the 
purposes and accomplishments of Chris- 
tian missions. The pageant was given 
by the summer school of the women’s 
foreign missionary societies, and its re- 
peated presentations through a whole 
week were largely attended. The stage 
was a spacious lawn on the south side of 
the Northfield Hotel, sloping down to 
a broad meadow with the wooded heights 
of Mount Hermon rising in the back- 
ground. When the band ceased playing, 
a strange, weird procession of a hundred 
women of a dozen nationalities, in bizarre 
native costumes, appeared in _ sight. 
Silently, sadly, with drooping heads, they 
plodded wearily on, with no sound of 
music. There were women of China 
hobbling on bound feet, widows and little 
wives of India, black-veiled Moslem 
women, Buddhists from Burma and Siam, 
Japanese women, Turkish, Korean, and 
African. These were called Pilgrims of 
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the Night. The pathos and tragedy of 
millions of human lives seemed incarnated 
before the vision of the spectators. The 
realism of this scene was tremendously 
impressive. As the last despairing figure 
vanished in the shrubbery, the joyful note 
of a bugle preclaimed the approach of the 
Heralds of the Dawn. The sharp con- 
trast in tone and spirit was dramatic. 
The next scene represented a choir of 
angels singing Faber’s beautiful hymn, 
“ Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling.”’ It was like a Burne-Jones 
picture as a group of maidens glided 
across the lawn, holding aloft their golden 
trumpets, bearing palms and lilies, robed 
in soft, pearl-colored draperies, their white 
wings gently moving in the breeze. The 
burdened pilgrims, hearing the sound of 
heavenly music, timidly drew near, lifted 
their bowed heads, and finally followed 
the messengers of peace. The refrain, 
“ Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 

Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the 

night,” 

sounded fainter and fainter as the two 
groups vanished from sight. Thus in a 
series of nine symbolic and suggestive 
pictures the blessings of a Christian civili- 
zation were set forth with a vividness 
which could hardly be surpassed by the 
best missionary address. One of the 
most charming scenes, which elicited round 
after round of applause, was a Japanese 
kindergarten. The children fluttered into 
the foreground, like so many birds and 
butterflies, dressed in gay kimonos, and 
were led in their exercises by a native 
teacher, Miss Tsuru Arai, who is studying 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University. Another signifi- 
cant scene was when a group of Moslem 
women, their faces and figures shrouded 
wholly in black, were placed in juxtaposi- 
tion with a graduating class from the 
American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople. The pageant, as presented at 
Northfield, seems to be a new and excel- 
lent kind of missionary sermon. 
It is a significant illus- 
tration of the part which 
“modernism ”’ plays in 
the foreign missionary 
work of American Protestants to find from 
some original and hitherto unpublished 
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statistics which have just been sent to The 
Outlook from Egypt that one of the most 
conservative of American Protestant de- 
nominations is doing some exceedingly 
progressive, not to say radical, work in 
its missionary schools in the Valley of the 
Nile. We refer to the American Mis- 
sion in Egypt of the United Presbyterian 
Church. A union of two secessions from 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, in both theology and practice the 
United Presbyterians represented Scotch 
conservatism in a very pronounced form. 
For example, they were long sternly 
opposed to the employment of organs 
in the church service, and, instead of 
hymns, sang metrical versions of the 
Psalms of David, because the Psalms 
were the only form of poetry which was 
inspired.” What the original United 
Presbyterians of Scotland, from whom 
the United Presbyterians of this country 
are theologically descended, would have 
said of such a church officer as “ a medi- 
cal missionary ” is hazardous to conjecture. 
It could hardly have been a word of cordial 
approval. And yet this American Pres- 
byterian Mission maintains a medical de- 
partment with six qualified physicians or 
medical missionaries and seventeen assist- 
ants and nurses. During last year these 
physicians or their assistants made over 
six thousand house visits, nearly four hun- 
dred visits to villages at a distance, treated 
over fifty thousand clinical cases, and per- 
formed over fifteen hundred operations. 
The total number of patients under their 
medical care during: the year was over fifty- 
three thousand, a very large number of 
whom would have had no medical attention 
whatever in the modern sense of the word 
except for the work of this mission. The 
mission also conducts schools for boys 
and girls, one hundred and thirty-eight of 
them for boys and forty-two for girls, 
in which the pupils are taught in accord- 
ance with the modern system and method 
employed in America. During the year 
there attended these schools over twelve 
thousand boy pupils and over four thou- 
sand girl pupils, of whom over two thou- 
sand were ina boarding-school. While the 
schools are administered by men and 
women of the Christian religion as dis- 
tinguished from the Moslem religion or 
the Jewish faith, there is no sectarian dis- 
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tinction made between the pupils, of whom 
over three thousand were Mohammedans, 
over nine thousand Copts—that is to say, 
Egyptian Christians—and over two thou- 
sand Protestants in the European sense 
of that word. Many of the remainder 
were Jews, Syrians, Sudanese, or the chil- 
dren of Greek and Italian settlers. That 
the education furnished in these’ schools is 
desired by the people is indicated by the fact 
that for every dollar given by the United 
Presbyterians in America for the support 
of these schools the native peonvle paid 
two dollars—that is to say, the recipients 
of the education paid over 66 per cent 
of its cost, the balance being met by con- 
tributions of philanthropic people at home. 
Even those who object to the work of for- 
eign missions upon the ground that it is 
imposing a useless philosophy upon for- 
eigners who do not want it must be con- 
vinced that the educational and medical 
work of the United Presbyterians in 
Egypt is both humane and helpful, and 
very much desired by those who eagerly 
seek its benefit. It was at one of the girls’ 
schools of this mission at Luxor that Mr. 
Roosevelt made one of the three speeches 
in Egypt which constituted in a way the 
preface of his Guildhall address. Dr. R. S. 
McClenahan, from whom we have received 
the facts about the work of the American 
Mission in Egypt related in this paragraph, 
concludes his letter by saying that the 
services which Mr. Roosevelt rendered by 
his speeches at the mission and at the 
University of Cairo, as well as at the 
Guildhall, in behalf of law and order and 
good citizenship, were very great. ‘They not 
only encouraged but “ fortified those who 
are in a position to effect the moral, social, 
political, and economic uplift of Egypt, 
and through it the nations which it influ- 
ences because of its strategic importance.” 


Our older readers will remem- 
ber the once favorite but now 
disused hymn, “I would not 
live alway,” which its author, Mr. Muh- 
lenberg, afterwards endeavored to sup- 
plant by a hymn pervaded by greater 
hopefulness of spirit, but which, perhaps 
for that very reason, appeals less to popu- 
lar feeling. He was the founder of St. 
Luke’s Hospital in New York City, said 
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to be the organizer of the first Sisterhood 
in the Episcopal Church within that city, 
rendered important service to that Church 
in the enlargement and flexibility of its 
ritual, and to the Church universal in pro- 
moting Christian unity between the vari- 
ous Protestant communions. But per- 
haps he rendered no greater service to the 
Church than when he made the Church of 
the Holy Communion, on the corner of 
Twentieth Street and Sixth Avenue, the 
first free-seat Episcopal church in the 
American metropolis. It is to him and his 
services to the city a noble memorial. His 
successor, Dr. Henry Mottet, has pre- 
served not only the traditions but, what 
is more important, the spirit of his prede- 
cessor, and has maintained in what has now 
become a downtown church a most pros- 
perous and successful ministry to the life 
of the common people. This church holds 
weekly as well as Sunday services, and min- 
isters to the Greeks and the Japanese, and 
is preparing to minister to the Italians, in 
the vicinity, as well as to large congrega- 
tions of American native-born citizens. It 
is now proposed to <vaise thirty thousand 
dollars to add to the beauty and efficiency of 
this church by erecting a stone porch to the 
Twentieth Street entrance to the church, 
by adding five windows to complete the 
entire window scheme, by repairs and im- 
provements external and interior that are 
greatly needed, and by the rebuilding and 
enlargement of the organ. It is further- 
more proposed by Dr. Mottet that the 
church be enabled to provide music for 
the people. Ina city like New York there 
is ample opportunity for people to find en- 
tertainment in performances of the lower 
order. Moving-picture shows,. vaude- 
ville shows, and the like, abound. But 
there is little chance for the great mass of 
the people to find entertainment in what 
ministers to the mind. One who has 
searched for a chance to hear good music 
knows that in a city like New York it is 
virtually impossible to find it except at 
considerable cost, and sometimes to find it 
atall. Dr. Mottet desires to raise a fund 
which will enable the Church of the Holy 
Communion to supply music every week- 
day evening which can freely be enjoyed 
by any one who wishes to hear it, and 
which will be worth hearing. It has been 
proved many times that such music is wel- 
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comed by the people. The Outlook is 
glad to report this endeavor to maintain 
in successful ministry, under great diffi- 
culties, a broad and catholic church in the 
midst of anon-supporting population, and 
we should be very glad if its rector should 
receive in response to this paragraph any 
contributions to aid him in carrying out so 
valuable and so difficult a work. 


A REMEDY FOR SOME 
FORMS OF SELFISH 
LEGISLATION 


The August number of the “ World’s 
Work” contains an article which is of 
interest to all who are concerned in the 
vital subject to which we give the some- 
what foggy title of “ Political Reform.” 
The article, for obvious reasons anony- 
mous, is written by a member of Con- 
gress who, the editors of the “ World’s 
Work ” say, has served for more than ten 
years in the House of Representatives, 
has acted on many important committees, 
and has been successful in “ getting 
things ” for his constituency. The article 
is described as “‘ showing the reason why 
the ‘ pork-barrel,’ special tariff favors, and 
private pension bills become law,” the 
reason being, to quote the words of the 
author, that “the dictum of the constitu- 
ency to the Congressmen is, ‘ Get all you 
can for US.’ There are no restrictions 
placed upon his method of getting it. . . . 
Until the American people themselves 
become more National and less local, until 
constituencies cease to regard their Con- 
gressmen as solicitors at the National 
Treasury. Congress will continue to enact 
iniquitous groups of local favors into 
National legislation.” 

This serious charge against the Ameri- 
can people—for which there is unques- 
tionably altogether too much justification— 
the author proceeds to substantiate by 
relating some of his own experiences with 
constituents which, however surprising 
they may seem to the general reader, 
will seem almost commonplace to all who 
know how the average constituency does 
in actual practice treat its Congressman. ° 

The writer sets forth the fact that, in 
the first place, ninety per cent of the letters 
which a Congressman receives are requests 
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for special favors to be obtained in some 
way or other, directly or indirectly, from 
the United States Treasury. For instance, 
while the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law was 
under discussion, this particular Congress- 
man received in May, 1909, the following 
letter from the secretary of a powerful 
commercial association in his district : 


I have been instructed by the board of 
directors of this association to advise you 
that at special meeting May 20, a resolution, 
copy of which is enclosed, was unanimously 
adopted, urging our Representatives in Con- 
gress to use every endeavor to have the 
present tariff on tential three of the 
products of the industries referred to] in- 
creased one cent per pound and the present 
tariff on [mentioning the other two products] 
increased half a cent per pound. I wish to 
further advise you that we have heard from 
Senator and he informs us that he will 
take care of this matter in the Senate. 





When the bill was finally passed, the 
Congressman succeeded in adding half a 
cent a pound to the duty on two of these 
products and in preventing any reduction 
on the others. A year later, when the 
popular clamor against the bill had become 
acute, the same association that had asked 
him to vote for increases wrote to the Con- 
gressman denouncing the bill as ‘‘ the most 
iniquitous measure ever enacted by Con- 
gress”’ and requesting him to explain by 
letter why he had voted with “ the Reac- 
tionaries ’’ to pass the bill. When it was 
pointed out to the association that it had 
urged the Congressman to obtain an in- 
crease of duty on the products in which it 
was interested, it dropped its demand for 
an explanation. An influential newspaper 
published in his district editorially com- 
mended him while the bill was under 
debate for his “intelligent efforts ”’ to in- 
crease the duty on manufactured articles 
in which the district was interested, and a 
year later the same newspaper in the same 
editorial column denounced him as one of 
“the legislative banditti responsible for 
the Payne-Aldrich measure.” 

As with the tariff, so with pensions; 
the Congressman is urged to obtain local 
favors without regard to National interests. 
This 1s illustrated by the following letter, 
which the author prints, and which was 
written by the clergyman of a large and 
wealthy church : 

My dear Congressman: \ received a call 
from James H. several days ago, and 
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he told me that he had received a very 
unsatisfactory letter from you regarding his 
chances for getting a pension. oo Con- 
gressman, while I know he deserted during 
the second year of the war, yet there must 
be some way the matter can be covered up 
and —— be given a pensionable status. He 
is at present a charge on my congregation. 
Every one seems to be able to get a pension. 
Why not he? Do what you can for him, 
and oblige. 

It may be said that this is a unique 
instance from which it is unfair to draw 
a general inference. The confessing 
Congressman answers, No; that he has 
‘hundreds of such letters filed away. 
So has every other Congressman.” 

River and harbor legislation is another 
field in which local selfishness busies 
itself, to the exclusion of National -needs. 
In this case requests are not made by 
letter but by delegations which come to 
Washington besieging their Senators and 
Representatives. ‘There is,” says the 
frank writer of this article, “ figuratively 
speaking, between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000 on the table to be divided. 
The Committee divides it so that every one 
is satisfied, at least to a reasonable extent.” 
Every one, that is, but the people at large, 
the people who have no special interest to 
serve, and who feel keenly indignant that 
the rivers and harbors of the United 
States are developed in a fashion so 
inferior to that of Europe. 

Nor are all the requests for legislation 
merely. One constituent desired to have 
this particular Congressman put his name 
on the free mailing list for all public 
documents. That this would be impos- 
sible, because it would mean delivering 
to the applicant several tons of docu- 
ments every month, does not in the 
slightest detract from the interest of the 
fact elicited by an investigation that the 
applicant was the manufacturer of an 
article made from waste paper, and the 
public documents would afford a very use- 
ful source of raw material. 

Is there a remedy for such a state of 
things? The answer is, yes; and, more- 


over, it is a remedy which Congress can 
itself immediately provide. | 

There is no complete remedy, of course. 
No scheme can be devised which can pre- 
vent such a request as that of the con- 
stituent last named who wished public 
documents. to use in his private paper 














business. Requests like this merely mean 
that in every district individuals will always 
be found who will request improper fa- 
vors. As regards these people, all that 
can be done is to create a vigorous public 
opinion—an opinion which shall not only 
make it uncomfortable for any man to 
demand such favors, but which shall cor- 
dially support the Congressman in refusing 
them and hold him accountable for grant- 
ing them. We must trust to individual 
integrity to resist such individual and spo- 
radic attempts to corrupt it. 

The case is entirely different when we 
come to the other favors mentioned. 
These favors are those which the Con- 
gressman describes as being improperly, 
habitually, and insistently demanded by 
large portions of a given constituency, with 
at least the acquiescence of the constitu- 
ency as a whole. It is futile to expect 
to cure this type of evil merely by sol- 
emnly saying that each Congressman ought 
to be good. It is futile to ask the average 
Congressman to cut his own throat by dis- 
regarding the requests of his own constit- 
uents for special and improper favors in 
the matter of tariff legislation, river and 
harbor legislation, and pension legislation ; 
even though these same constituents adopt 
the . beautifully illogical position of ex- 
pressing a great—and, curiously enough, 
often a sincere—indignation that their Con- 
gressman, as the only means of securing 
for them what they insist he shall secure, 
joins with other Congressmen in granting 
for all other constituencies the same im- 
proper favors which are eagerly demanded 
by his own individual constituency. More- 
over, under the present system, the small 
man, when he asks for something in which 
his own district is keenly interested, is told 
by the big man who represents the big 
interest that he can’t have his little favor 
granted unless he agrees to stand by 
those who wish to grant the big favor— 
and the small man may be remorselessly 
“held up” in this fashion, even though 
the small favor he asks is proper, and the 
big favor he is required to grant entirely 
improper. When such is. the pressure 
upon the average Representative, there is 
certain to be more or less yielding on his 
part, in the great majority of cases. It 
is idle to hope that reform will come 
through mere denunciation of the average 
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Congressman, or by merely beseeching 
him to reach the height of courage, wis- 
dom, and disinterestedness achieved only 
by the exceptional man ; by the man who 
is so brave and far-seeing and high-minded 
that he really will think only of the inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. 

On the other hand, it is just as idle for 
Congressmen to seek to excuse them- 
selves as a body by uttering jeremiads as 
to the improper way in which their con- 
stituents press them to do things that 
ought not to be done. ‘The individual 
Congressman can be excused only by 
frankly admitting that the fault lies with 
the Congressmen taken collectively. The 
remedy is simple and easy of application. 

Congress has now, and has long had, 
the power to rid its members of almost 
all the improper pressure brought to bear 
upcn the individual by special interests— 
great and small, local and metropolitan— 
on such subjects as tariff legislation, river 
and harbor legislation, and pension legis- 
lation. Congress bas not exercised this 
power, chiefly because of what I am 
bound to regard as a very short-sighted 
and unwise belief that it is beneath its 
dignity to delegate any of its functions. 
By passing a rule which would forbid the 
reception or passage of any pension bill 
save the pension legislation recommended 
by the Commissioner of Pensions (this of 
course to be rejected or amended as Con- 
gress saw fit, but not so amended as to 
include any special or private legislation), 
Congress would at once do away with the 
possibility of its members being subject 
to local pressure for improper private 
pension bills, and at the same time guar- 
antee proper treatment for the veteran 
who really does deserve to have every: 
thing done for him that the country can 
afford. The veteran of this stamp has 
no stancher friend than the Commissioner 
of Pensions ; whereas he is often the very 
man passed over when special bills are 
introduced, because the less deserving 
men are at least as apt as the others to 
have political influence. 

In the case of the.tariff and the river 
and harbor legislation, what is needed 
in each case is ample provision for a com- 
mission of the highest possible grade, 
composed of men who thoroughly know 
the subject, and who possess every 
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attribute required for the performance of 
the great and difficult task of framing in 
outline the legislation that the country, 
as distinguished from special interests, 
really needs. These men, from the very 
nature of the case, will be wholly free 
from the local pressure of special interests 
so keenly felt by every man who is depend- 
ent upon the vote of a particular district 
every two years for his continuance in pub- 
lic life. Such a river and harbor commis- 
sion could report, and probably would re- 
port, a great and comprehensive National 
scheme for river and harbor improvements 
fit to be considered by the people as a 
whole upon its merits, and not dependent 
for enactment into law upon a system of 
log-rolling designed to placate special in- 
terests which are powerful in each of 
many score Congressional districts. Such 
a tariff commission could get at the facts 
of labor cost here and abroad by expert 
inquiry, and not by the acceptance of 
interested testimony ; such a commission 
could consider dispassionately the prob- 
able effect upon the entire social and 
economic body of all changes in any given 
branch of the tariff, and its recommen- 
dations would represent the exercise of 
careful judgment from a disinterested 
standpoint. Such a commission could 
work in harmony with the Commissioner 
of Labor, so as to insure that the laborers 
for whom the tariff is passed get the full 
benefit of it; for the major part of the 
benefit of a protective tariff should un- 
questionably go to the wage-workers. 

Even under such conditions of tariff- 
making errors might be committed, but 
they would be merely those errors of dis- 
interested judgment incidental to every 
kind of public or, for the matter of that, 
private effort, and the work would not 
be hampered from the beginning by the 
need of gratifying private selfishness. 

It is only in this way that tariff legisla- 
tion, river and harbor legis!ation, and pen- 
sion legislation can be treated from the 
standpoint of principle and not from the 
very low standpoint of privilege and pref- 
erence. ‘The obstacle hitherto to the 
adoption of such a method of treatment 
has come from the queer dislike felt by so 
many Congressional leaders to a cc-rse of 
action which they (quite unjustifiably) feel 
would in some way be a limitation of the-. 
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powers. I think this feeling is passing. 
It is simply another instance of the 
kind of feeling which makes some execu- 
tives suspicious about delegating their 
work to any subordinate, and which makes 
many voters, who have not pondered the 
matter deeply, desire to elect great num- 
bers of people on a ticket of such length 
that it is out of the question for any except 
professional politicians toknow much about 
them. 

As soon as business becomes at all 
complex—and nothing can be more com- 
plex than the business of a Nation of a 
hundred million people—it can only be 
performed by delegating to experts the 
duty of dealing with all that can properly 
be delegated. It is only by such delega- 
tion that it is possible to secure the proper 
consideration of the exceedingly important 
business which cannot properly be dele- 
gated. The voters, as a whole, for in- 
stance, must necessarily declare directly 
upon all really vital issues, and they should 
do this when the issue is a man just as 
much as when the issue is one of legisla- 
tion. Indeed, in my judgment, there are 
certain matters, as to which the voters do 
not at present have the chance of thus 
acting directly, where it is important that 
the chance be given them. But they. can 
only exercise such choice with wisdom and 
benefit where it is vitally necessary to exer- 
cise it, on condition of not being confused 
by the requirement of exercising it in the 
great multitude of cases where there is no 
such necessity, and where they can with 
advantage delegate the duty to the man 
they deem most fit to do the business. 

What is true of the voters is. equally 
true of legislators and administrators the 
moment that their tasks become suff- 
ciently complex. The village constable 
in a small community can do all his work 
directly. But the President of the United 
States can do his work at all only by dele- 
gating the enormous mass of it to his ap- 
pointees, and by confining his own share 
of the purely administrative work -largely 
to supervision and direction of these em- 
ployees. When a President appoints a 
commission to investigate such a vital 
matter as, for instance, country life, or the 
conservation of natural resources, he does 
not abdicate his own authority ; he merely 
faces the fact that by no possibility can he 
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himself do this important piece of work 
as well as the experts whom he appoints 
to devote their whole time to that pur- 
pose. Now, Congress can with wisdom 
act in such matters of prime legislative 
importance as the tariff and river and 
harbor improvement, in the same_ way 
that the President acts in such matters of 
prime administrative importance as coun- 
try life and conservation. It no more 
represents abdication of power on the 
part of Congress to appoint a first-class 
‘Tariff Commission than it represents ab- 
dication of power on the part of the Presi- 
dent to appoint a first-class country life or 
conservation Commission, or than it rep- 
resents abdication of power on the part 
of voters to elect as Governor a man to 
whom they give all possible power to do 
his work well. In each case the body 
delegating the authority, so far from abdi- 
cating the power, has secured its wise use 
by intrusting it to a man or men espe- 
cially equipped thus to use it well, and this 
man, or these men, can in turn be held to 
the most rigid accountability if it is not well 
used, in the exclusive service of the peo- 
ple as-a whole. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


i) 


THE DIVINE LIFE 


Many years ago I picked up, I do not 
know where or how, the phrase “ The 
life of God in the soul of man,” and 
have ever since used it as a definition of 
religion. It is the best I know. After a 
few years a correspondent wrote to me 
that its author was one Henry Scougall, a 
Scotch writer of the seventeenth century, 
who used it as the title of a book on 
religion. I gave that information to my 
readers, both in the columns of this jour- 
nal, then called the ‘“ Christian Union,” 
and in one or more volumes in which I 
employed the phrase. Inquiry for the 
book developed the fact that it was out 
of print; and my curiosity was not ardent 
enough to provoke a search for it through 
the second-hand book-stores. Two or 
three weeks ago an unknown friend—who 
I hope will see this article and accept it 
as a personal expression of thanks—sent 
me a copy of the book, and it lies before 
me now. It is an American reprint, a 
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small volume of one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, with the following title-page: 


THE 
LIFE OF GOD 
IN THE 
SOUL OF MAN 


Boston 
NICHOLS & NOYES 
1868 


An introduction signed R. C.. W. gives 
the following information concerning . the 
book. Henry Scougall, the son of the 
Bishop of Aberdeen in Scotland, was. 
born in June, 1650, entered the University . 
at fifteen, was made Professor of Philos- 
ophy at twenty, four or five years later be- 
came Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, and died in 1678, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age. A year before his death 
he wrote to a friend a letter on the subject 
of religion. It was not written for publi- 
cation, but, coming to the knowledge of 
Bishop Burnet, was by him published, 
whether before or after the author’s death 
this introduction does not state. 

The book is characterized by that sim- - 
plicity of statement which befits its origin. 
It is without the self-consciousness which 
mars so many books about religion, and 
is equally free from the scholastic theology 
which so often renders theological treatises 
incomprehensible to the laity and from 
that pietistic emotionalism which makés 
obnoxious many books of devotion. ‘The 
writer evidently had no other object 
in his letter than to make his meaning 
clear, and this singleness of purpose has 
given to his style great clarity. But it is 
more than clear; it is transparent. The 
title of this little book indicates the mysti- 
cal quality which constitutes its subtle 
charm ; and through the lucid English of 
the author the reader perceives the mys- 
tical experience which he seeks to unveil. 
“ True religion,” says Henry Scougall. “ is 
an union of the soul with God, a real par- 
ticipation of the divine nature, the very 
image of God drawn upon the soul ; or, 
in the Apostle’s phrase, i is Christ formed 
within us. Briefly I know not how the 
nature of religion can be more fully ex- 
pressed than by calling it a divine life.” 

Religion is a belief; but it is more—it 
is an experience. And our belief is an 
expression of our experience. The belief 
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of a musician that “ Parsifal ” is a great 
musical drama is an expression of his 
musical experience. The belief of an 
artist that Rembrandt is a great painter 
is an expression of his artistic experience. 
The belief of a husband that his wife is 
the best woman in the world is an expres- 
sion of his experience of love for her. 
The belief and the experience are not 
always identical ; as in the latter case, in 
which the husband will frankly admit to 
himself, if he is reasonable, that the world 
has in it other women who are the equal 
of his unequaled wife. So the Christian’s 
belief in forgiveness is an expression of 
his experience of peace; his belief in 
prayer is an expression of his experience 
of illumination and strength received from 
Another ; his belief in God is an expres- 
sion of his experience of a mystical com- 
panionship with the Great Companion. 
This is the divine life, “ the life of God in 
the soul of man.” 

We hear much in these days about 
the New Theology in the Protestant 
Churches, and Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the one is not 
new and the other is not modern. Im- 
plicit in this little volume is the theology 
of Sabatier’s “‘ Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit,” the criticism of 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dog- 
ma,’’ and the appealing preaching of 
Phillips Brooks. I do not know where 
in modern literature one can find better 
stated the contrast between that religion 
which is ‘‘the life of God in the soul of 
man ”’ and the spurious counterfeits which 
are common in the spiritual market-place 
in all ages of the world than will be found 
in the following paragraph which Henry 
Scougall wrote to his friend two hundred 
and fifty years ago: 


“I cannot speak of religion, but I must 
lament that, among so many pretenders 
to it, so few understand what it means ; 
some placing it in the understanding, in 
orthodox notions and opinions; and _ all 
the account they can give of their religion 
is, that they are of this or the other per- 
suasion, and have joined themselves to one 
of those many sects whereinto Christen- 
dom is most unhappily divided. Others 
place it in the outward man, in a constant 
course of external duties, and a model of 
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performances: if they live peaceably with 
their neighbors, keep a temperate diet, 
observe the returns of worship, frequent- 
ing the church and their closet, and some- 
times extend their hands to the relief of 
the poor, they think they have sufficiently 
acquitted themselves. Others again put 
all religion in the affections, in rapturous 
heats and ecstatic devotion ; and all they 
aim at, is, to pray with passion, and think 
of heaven with pleasure, and to be affected 
with those kind and melting expressions 
wherewith they court their Saviour, till 
they persuade themselves that they are 
mightily in love with him ; and from thence 
assume a great confidence of their sal- 
vation, which they esteem the chief of 
Christian graces.” 


In all ages of the world these counter- 
feits have been offered, and in all ages of 
the world this religion of the spirit has 
had its prophets. And curiously, also, in 
all ages of the world the prophets of 
spiritual religion have been accused of 
preaching novelties and undermining faith 
and attacking pure religion, because they 
would not accept creeds for faith, conven- 
tional morality for spiritual life, and rap- 
turous devotion for practical goodness. 
The life of God in the soul of man was 
the religion of the Psalmist who wrote, 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.” It was the re- 
ligion of.the prophet who wrote, “ Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke ?” 
It was the religion of the Apostle who 
wrote, “ The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” It was the religion of the Master, 
who prayed, ‘‘ That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us.”’ 

This life of God in the soul of man, 
which is the truth in all creeds, the ex- 
perience in all rituals, and the inspiration 
of all noble living—this it is which makes 
all churches one Church of the living God, 
and all mankind one family, because all 
are the offspring of our Father in heaven. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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THE POWER OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


We publish on another page three 
letters from correspondents criticising 
the position of The Outlook respecting 
the power of the President. A stronger 
argument against our position than either 
of these correspondents furnishes will be 
found in the opinion of Mr. Justice Lamar, 
of the United States Supreme Court, in 
the case In re Neagle, which we have 
already described, and of which one of 
our correspondents gives a very brief sum- 
mary. ‘The question in this case was thus 
stated by the Court in its opinion : 

“The Constitution, Section 3, Article 2, 
declares that the President shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
he is provided with the means of fulfilling 
this obligation by his authority to commis- 
sion all the officers of the United States, 
and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint the most impor- 
tant of them, and to fill vacancies. . .. 
Is this duty limited to the enforcement of 
Acts of Congress or of treaties with the 
United States according to their expressed 
terms, or does it include the rights, duties, 
and obligations growing out of the Consti- 
tution itself or international relations, and 
all the protection implied by the nature of 
the Government under the Constitution ?”’ 

Mr. Justice Lamar held that the Presi- 
dent’s duty, and therefore his right, was 
limited to the enforcement of actual laws 
enacted by Congress and treaties en- 
acted by the Senate, and in this opinion 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller concurred. But 
these were dissenting opinions. The Su- 
preme Court held by a majority of six to 
two, Mr. Justice Field taking no part 
in the case, that it was not so limited ; 
that the general clauses of the Constitu- 
tion vesting the executive power in a 
President of the United States and mak- 
ing it his duty to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed made it his duty to 
afford all the protection to persons and 
property implied by the nature of the 
Government under the Constitution. In 
other words, in the point at issue between 
ourselves and our correspondents, the 
minority of the Supreme Court take the 
view of our correspondents, the majority 
of the Court take our view. 


THE POWER OF 
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One of our correspondents, Mr. Mich- 
ener, seems to think that The Outlook 
holds that the President may make laws 
by his own act. Either The Outlook has 
written very blindly or Mr. Michener has 
read the editorials of The Outlook very 
carelessly. We do not imagine that the 
legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions are centered ina President. But we 
hold that when the Constitution declares 
in general terms that “the executive 
power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America,” and does 
not define what it means by “ executive 
power,” and when history further shows 
that the Constitutional Convention refused 
to limit this general declaration by pro- 
viding that such executive powers should 
be vested in the President as were dele- 
gated to him by Congress, it is clear that 
the Convention meant, and the Constitu- 
tion means, that in the President are 
vested those powers which in England at 
that time were vested in the English chief 
executive, namely, George III. 

In the case In re Neagle, the Attorney- 
General in his brief thus defined the view 
of the Constitution maintained by him on 
behalf of the’ United States Government : 


We insist that by the Constitution of the 
United States a government was created 
possessed of all the powers necessary to ex- 
istence as an independent nation; that these 
powers were distributed in the three great 
Constitutional departments, and that each of 
these departments is by that Constitution 
invested with all of Renn governmental 
powers naturally belonging to such depart- 
ment which have not been withheld by the 
terms of the Constitution. In other words, 
that Congress is invested not only with 
expressed but implied legislative powers; 
that the Judiciary is invested not only with 
express powers granted in the Constitution 
as its share of the Government but with all 
the judicial powers which have not been 
expressly withheld from it; and that the 
President, in like manner, by the very fact 
that he is made the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, and is to preserve and protect the 
Constitution, and to take care that the laws 
are faithfully executed, is invested with im- 
plied executive powers, which neither of the 
other branches of the Government can either 
take away or abridge; that many of these 
powers granted to each branch of the Gov- 
ernment are self-executing and in no way 
dependent, except as to ways and means, 
upon legislation. 


THE PRESIDENT 


This is the position of The Outlook. 
These words were quoted by Mr. Justice 
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Lamar in his opinion as expressing the 
view of the Constitution which he and 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller did not accept ; 
and they may fairly be taken as the view 
of the Constitution which was affirmed 
by the majority of the Supreme Court. 

The general executive power attributed 
by The Outlook to the President, and 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in the case 
In re Neagle, has been not less explicitly 
affirmed by that Court in other cases. 
One of them is described by a correspond- 
ent, Mr. Wayne C. Williams, on another 
page ; other analogous decisions are re- 
ferred to by another correspondent, whose 
letter did not reach us in time to print 
with the other letters on pages 789-792. 
He writes : 

“ From the earliest time the Supreme 
Court has recognized the wide discretion- 
ary authority lodged in the Executive to 
carry out the governmental functions 
intrusted to such executive department, 
even though there be no express enact- 
ment of Congress authorizing Executive 
action. ‘The doctrine was thus laid down 
during the time of Marshall, in United 
States vs. McDaniel, 7 Pet., 1, 14: 


“ A practical knowledge of the action of any 
one of the great departments of the Govern- 
ment must convince every person that the 
head of a department, in the distribution of 
its duties and responsibilities, is often com- 


pelled to exercise his discretion. He is lim- 
ited in the exercise of his powers by the 
law ; but it does not follow that he must show 
a statutory provision for everything he does. 
No government could be administered an 
such principles. To attempt to regulate by 
law the minute movements of every part of 
the complicated machinery of government 
would evince a most unpardonable ignorance 
on the subject. Whilst the great outlines of 
its movements may be marked out and lim- 
itations imposed on the exercise of its pow- 
ers, there are numberless things which must 
be done that can neither be anticipated nor 
defined, and which are essential to the proper 
action of the government. Hence, of neces- 
sity, usages have been established in every 
department of the Government which have 
become a kind of common law and regulate 
the rights and duties of those who act within 
their respective limits. 


“ This doctrine has been followed by 
the Supreme Court in a variety of cases 
in which it has recognized and enforced 
rights and liabilities arising out of Executive 
action not authorized by specific statute. 
Such are the cases of Benson vs. Henkel, 
198 U. S., 1, 11-12, and the very recent 
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case of Haas vs. Henkel, 216 U. S., 462, 
480-481.” 

In The Outlook for May 14 (page 56) 
we affirmed that the clause in the Con- 
stitution declaring that “the executive 
power shai be vested in a President of 
the United States ” confers upon him “ the 
executive power ordinarily recognized as 
belonging to the executive department in 
a constitutional government,” and that 
therefore ‘we are to look in history to 
find what his powers are; we are to look 
in the Constitution to find what powers 
are denied him.” We think that we have 
demonstrated that this view is abundantly 
supported, not only by: political writers 
like James Bryce, historians like John 
Fiske, and Constitutional writers like Pro- 
fessor F. J. Stimson, but also by explicit 
and repeated” decisions of the Supreme 
Court. The student who desires to see 
and consider the whole argument should 
compare the editorials on this subject in the 
issues of May 14, June 4, and July 2 (pages 
56, 246, and 464) with this editorial. 


CAN THE CHURCH BE 
UNITED P 


“To promote Christian unity at home 
and throughout the world,” twelve clergy- 
men and twelve laymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have formed an incor- 
porated body known as the Christian 
Unity Foundation. Such men as Bishop 
Doane, Bishop Greer, Mr. Robert Fulton 
Cutting, Admiral Goodrich, Mr. William 
Jay Schieffelin—to select names from the 
list of incorporators virtually at random—~+ 
are accustomed to dealing with problems 
in a practical way. Their appearance as 
incorporators gives assurance that the 
aims of the new Foundation will be pur- 
sued with the patience that comes of prep- 
aration for real difficulties. 

This is furthermore indicated by the 
express purpose—stated in the Articles of 
Incorporation : ‘‘To gather and disseminate 
accurate information relative to the faith 
and works of all Christian bodies ; to set 
forth the great danger of our unhappy divis- 
ions and the waste of spiritual energy due 
thereto ; to devise and suggest practical 
methods of co-operation,substituting comity 
for rivalry in the propagation of the com- 
mon faith ; to bring together all who are 
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laboring in the same field, and this in the 
belief that full knowledge of one another 
will emphasize our actual membership in 
the one body of Christ and our common 
agreement in the essentials of faith.” 
The end to be attained is furthermore 
thus stated: “ That, finally, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God, the various 
Christian bodies may be knit together in 
more evident unity in the essentials of 
faith and practice and in one organic life.” 

The establishment of this incorporated 
body is one of the many indications that 
the minds of the people of the churches 
are becoming more and more intent upon 
union. Here and there in the United 
States efforts in this direction have been 
made with a large measure of success. 
The reunion of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church with its parent body, the 
Presbyterian Church, is one of these. The 
plan, now quiescent, if not abandoned, of 
uniting the Congregational, the United 
Brethren, and the Methodist Protestant 
Churches in a single denomination was 
another. Progress has been made in 
bringing Northern and Southern Meth- 
odists together. Northern and Southern 
Baptists have ‘already virtually healed 
their former breach. 

In Canada a similar movement on be- 
half of union, but much more extensive, 
has for some years been under way. 
There the purpose is to unite in one 
body, with a common creed and a com- 
mon organization, the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches. 
The process has been slow, but it has 
been continuous. ‘The plan has already 
been drawn up and has been approved by 
certain bodies. Only recently the Con- 
gregational churches cast a vote of eighty- 
two per cent in favor of it; and the Pres- 
byterian Assembly has approved it by a 
large majority, though it cannot take final 
action for two years. 

Most significant of all has been the 
establishment of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. This 
organization is really a federation of 
almost all the principal Protestant denomi- 
nations in the United States. It com- 
prises, we believe, a large majority of the 
Protestant churches. It has supplanted 
no denomination, it has drawn up no new 
creed, it has set forth no common ritual, 
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it has substituted for the present church 
organizations no new organization, nor Hfas 
it caused one organization to be absorbed 
by another. It has simply done for the 
Protestant Churches of America what the 
Confederation did for the American colo- 
nies—it has bound them together, it has 
enabled them to work in unison. 

There are two conceptions of church 
union. For want of better terms, we 
may distinguish them respectively as or- 
ganic and federal. According to the one 
conception, the future Church Universal 
is pictured as a great unified organism. 
There will be, according to this concep- 
tion, no Roman Catholic Church, no 
Greek Catholic Church, no Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational 
Church ; there will be one single Church 
of which all Christians will be members. 
Divisions there possibly may be within 
that Church, but they will be simply 
such organic divisions as are found in an 
army. According to the other concep- 
tion, the future Church Universal will 
be a great complex federated body. The 
distinction between Roman and Greek, 
between Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian, may remain. Creeds will 
express a variation in thought between 
bodies >of Christians much like the 
unexpressed variation that must always 
exist between the beliefs of individuals. 
But in matters calling for co-operation, in 
activities which require of the Church the 
union of forces, in all that pertains to 
the Church as a whole, there will be a 
federal organism. 

The Canadian movement is an expres- 
sion of the former conception. So is the 
newly established Christian Unity Foun- 
dation. Of the latter conception, there 
have been several expressions in the 
various State Federations of Churches 
and in the Maine Interdenominational 
Comity Commission ; but of this concep- 
tion the chief expression is the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Every honest and sensible endeavor to 
reduce ‘‘our unhappy divisions and the 
waste of spiritual energy due thereto ” is 
to be welcomed. Naturally, those who 
have the organic conception of Church 
union will seek to reduce the number of 
denominations, either through the amalga- 
mation of two or more denominations so 
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as to produce a new body or by the ab- 
sorption of one denomination into another. 
On the other hand, those who have the 
federal conception of Church union will 
seek not so much a reduction in the num- 
ber of denominations as the creation 
of such federal relations between existing 
denominations that they will act as a-unit 
in all matters of common concern. 

There is ample opportunity for service 
on the part alike of those who have the 
one conception and of those who have the 
other. It is, for example, little short of 
ludicrous that the division between the 
Methodists of the South’ and those of the 
North which was created by the issue of 
slavery should still continue a generation 
after that issue has been settled; and it is 
highly desirable that in trying to solve the 
problems left by slavery Americans within 
the Church as well as without should do 
away with sectional divisions. The era- 
sure of denominational lines is thus some- 
thing more than a distant ideal; it isin 
many instances an immediate desideratum. 
Even in such instances, however, com- 
plete erasure cannot always be expected. 
A small recalcitrant element can, as in the 
case of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, maintain existence as a separatist 
body. Customs, traditions, the place- 
holder’s disinclination to sacrifice his office, 
even the impediments of the law—these 
and other obstacles must be overcome 
with every attempt at the dissolution or 
rearrangement of established bodies. 

When we turn, however, to the efforts 
for church union on the basis of federa- 
tion, we find no such difficulties. Al- 
ready, as we have pointed out, the great 
majority of Protestant Churches in the 
United States have given visible expres- 
sion of Church union by the creation of the 
Federal Council, and that Council, con- 
vened for the first time only a year and 
a half ago, is already proving that these 
federated churches can act as one. What 
this Council has done in dealing with the 
great social and industrial questions of 
the times The Outlook has reported. The 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, which is a department of this 
federal organization, has expressed the 
conscience of the churches regarding 
wages, hours of labor, and rest days. It 
has also made an investigation of condi- 
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tions in a specific community—the Beth- 
lehem Steel Works. Now the Federal 
Council, through its Committee on Home 
Missions in joint action with a special 
Committee of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, has made a report on conditions of 
church work in Colorado. As a result of 
investigation, the Joint Committee recom- 
mends to the Mission Boards that their 
officers arrange to allot unoccupied terri- 
tory so that each Board shall feel especial 
responsibility for given fields, and to decline 
mission aid for places where religious 
work is now, and promises to continue to 
be, adequately done. Thus on that very 
side of church activity where sectarian 
divisions have been most obvious and 
most hurtful, the Protestant Churches have 
given proof of unity through federation. 

These instances of united action indi- 
cate only a primitive form of federal 
union. Nothing more could be expected 
within nineteen months; but, primitive 
though it is, it is real. ‘The American 
States, when they were first federated, 
were as truly a Nation as they are to-day. 
They were a weak Nation, an immature 
Nation, but a Nation nevertheless. To-day 
the Federal Council demonstrates the fact 
not only that Church union is practicable 
but also that it has been achieved. 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator is strongly of the opinion 
that so many sins have been laid at the 
door of the Tower of Babel and left there 
that some reparation is due that much- 
maligned structure. In our haste to con- 
demn we forget what enormous profit 
has come from the generous bestowal of 
the gift of tongues. Was it not Heine 
who said that if the Romans had been 
compelled to learn their own language 
they would have had no time to conquer 
the world? Years ago Colonel Higginson 
wrote a charming essay on an old Latin 
text-book ; but he was not thinking of the 
introduction to Livy ; it would have taxed 
even his skill to say smooth things about 
that tormenting piece of uncompromising 
condensation. No one can read it, how- 
ever, without feeling that, if the Roman 
boys were obliged to master it, they must 
have found in it some of the athletic fiber 
which carried them to the ends of the 
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earth; and a rea:y unfettered Hegelidn 
paragraph goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining the victorious patience of the Ger- 
man: mind and its power of elaboration. 

There are other and more obvious 
advantages of the diversities of languages : 
there is an enormous and highly profitable 
literature of dictionaries and text-books. 
Has every advocate of one of the several 
forms’ of manufactured universal speech 
thought of the appalling destruction of 
property that would follow its adoption 
by the civilized world? Have these rash 
persons taken into account the language 
departments in a thousand universities 
and colleges, and the almost innumerable 
schools of language which dot the map of 
the Western world like nebulz of stars? 
This vast machinery of education, from 
which few escape without some smatter- 
ing of knowledge, was set in motion, so 
to speak, at the door of the Tower of Babel, 
and has been running with increasing 
velocity until the vibration of it jars every 
household. Bagehot said in effect that 
the teaching of Greek and Latin in the 
English public schools did not impart 
these languages, but convinced the boys 
that there were such languages. That is 
the condition of the great majority of 
those who have struggled with other lan- 
guages than their own; they have not 
become intimate with these languages, but 
they hold them in great respect. 


2] 
But the Tower of Babel has suffered 
most from lack of recognition of its hu- 


morous aspects. It has made an immense 
contribution to international gayety, and 
has enlivened travel in all countries with 
mirth-provoking incidents. The blunders 
of Americans in Europe are condoned by 
a courtesy which, it is to be feared, does 
not always greet the blundering speech of 
the foreigner in the United States; but 
keen observers do not fail to note the 
faint smile on the face of Europe as it 
listens to the French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish spoken by pilgrims from the 
New World. One instinctively resents 
ignorance of English on the part of Euro- 
peans, and the ~yoman who was overheard 
saying, as she came out of a shop in 
Florence, “These fool Italians don’t 
know a word of English,” gave crude 
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expression to a well-nigh universal feeling. 
A comfortable sense of superiority is the 
possession of almost every race, and one 
of its signs is a little impatience with those 
who do not understand one’s language and 
a strong conviction that such an under- 
standing is due us. The Spectator once 
heard a large, ruddy, infuriated Englishman 
speaking to a polite little French railway 
official. He shook his big fist over the 
little man as he thundered: “I don’t 
know a word of your silly language, and 
I don’t mean to, but I do know that you © 
are the biggest ass in Europe.” This 
consciousness of superiority has one great 
advantage: it gives us courage to make 
a few disconnected words do the work of 
a language. There are Americans who 
get along very comfortably in Europe by 
the use of a few well-chosen nouns! The 
inferior European mind has a remarkable 
quickness in guessing what we mean. 
Sometimes that quickness is sorely 
taxed. A fervent American was some- 
what reluctantly allowed to address a 
Protestant congregation in a French city 
in French. His subject was “ The Water 
of Life ;” and he greatly puzzled his audi- 
tors by urging them to drink freely of eax 
de vie! Even the learned do not escape 
the dangers of speaking an unfamiliar 
language ; a distinguished German scholar 
who was invited to speak at a meeting 
of students in an American university 
promptly accepted and said he would 
speak in English. It happened that his 
English was conspicuously bad, and it was 
politely suggested that, as his audience 
understood German, he would better use 
that language. ‘“ No,” he said; “ my 
courages is as great as my knowledges !” 
A delightful example of the confusion 
whichcreates humorous situations occurred 
several years ago in a well-known London 
restaurant. A young German had ordered 
a beefsteak. It did not arrive very 
promptly, and, after several polite but 
fruitless appeals to the waiter, the young 
German said, with great severity of face 
and tone, “‘ Waiter, when am I about to 
become a beefsteak ?”. Interracial inci- 
dents of this kind are without number, and 
may be distributed impartially among all 
the nationalities. The most appalling 
blunders are often passed on with a smile 
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by courteous people who know that neither 
obscenity nor vulgarity is within the pur- 
pose of the speaker. It is very easy inno- 
cently to substitute one word for another 
with shocking consequence. An Ameri- 
can who is devoted to his wife once had 
occasion to put her inside an omnibus in 
Paris while he rode on top. When the con- 
ductor came, he explained that he was 
paying his own fare and that of a lady 
below ; by an unfortunate substitution of 
one word for another he told the aston- 
ished conductor that he was paying for a 
lady in Hades. If awkwardness in speak- 
ing other languages than your own is to 
be deplored, too great ease in the use of 
other tongues sometimes gives ground 
for distrust. A Viennese was once com- 
menting on the lack of facility in speaking 
other languages shown by the British. 
‘You forget,” said the Englishman to 
whom the remark was made, “that we 
have not had half the armies of Europe 
in London to teach us.” 

Another prolific source of the humors 
of travel is ignorance. Italy has long 
furnished a post-graduate course for west- 
ern and northern Europe, and has repaid 
her vazious conquerors by giving them 
lessons in zsthetics, manners, and history, 
and all Europe has become a university 
for Americans, who are acquiring informa- 
tion as ardently as they are shopping from 
London to Vienna. In some cases their 
ignorance would be appalling if it were 
not so frank and childlike. The besetting 
sin of the American in Europe, as at 
home, is haste: he moves with such 
rapidity that his impressions become com- 
posite instead of remaining firm and dis- 
tinct. Two women were overheard on 
the Ponte Vecchio in Florence ; one asked 
the other, “Is this Florence or Venice ?” 
** What day is it ?” was the evasive reply. 
**Thursday.”’ ‘ Well, then, it’s Venice.” 
It might just as well have been Bruges 
or Amsterdam or any other town that 
has bridges so far as these ladies were 
concerned. They were not seeing Eu- 
rope ; they were “ doing ”’ it. 

The Tribuna in the Uffizi Gallery in 
the same city is famous, as everybody 
knows, for its collection of masterpieces, 
but those who know it best would hardly 


describe it as did the American who was 
taking some ladies through the gallery and 
said to them as they entered the room, 
** All the pictures in this room are hand- 
painted.”” This was strictly true, but it 
must have raised unjust suspicions with 
regard to the works.in other parts of the 
collection. ‘There was more justification 
for the remark of a weary American lady 
that “‘ there were.so many Venuses she 
couldn’t tell them apart.” In view of 
what Rome offers in the way of art, one 
must sympathize with the man from “ the 
States’ who said he had spent two days 
in Rome and was mighty sorry he couldn’t 
stay another day. 

The humors of travel contributed by 
the American are by no means greater 
than those furnished by other nations. A 
guide was explaining the frescoes on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel to a large, 
florid Englishman of the British type, 
which is, it must not be forgotten, only 
one type of Englishman. When the de- 
scription was finished, the auditor carefully 
surveyed the whole wonderful series and 
then remarked, ‘‘ Well, now, you know, I 
think it is rather fine.’”’ So art comes to 
its own at last, though it often waits long 
for the response to its appeal. An Amer- 
ican artist of distinction long resident in 
Italy declares that he was once studying 
the Apollo Belvedere when a guide came 
along with another Englishman of the 
British type in tow. ‘“ This,” said the 
guide, “is the famous statue of Apollo.” 
** Napollo,” replied the auditor ; ‘“ oh, yes, 
you mean Napoleon ; and /ote nudo ; how 
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extraordinary ! 


The humors of travel are all in the 
day’s work, to recall Kipling, and relieve 
the tedium of railway journeys and the 
fatigue of sightseeing. ‘They often bring 
a touch of domesticity into foreign sur- 
roundings and make one feel at home 
where so many things are alien. ‘ Ma,” 
said a good old-fashioned American to a 
good old-fashioned American woman in. 
the hall of a hotel in Venice, and in the 
Spectator’s hearing. “ Ma,’’ he repeated, 
pointii g to another woman in the reading- 
room, ‘‘ see who’s settin’ there.’”’ The 
three solid American personalities gave 
the fairyland of Venice a touch of reality. 
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A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ THE CASE OF THE SEVENTEEN HOLES’’* 


BY HAROLD 


F—as the old writers of sequels used 
I to say—you have read “‘ The Case 

of the Seventeen Holes,” you know 
how the Sugar Trust was engaged for 
years in deliberately and systematically 
defrauding the Government in the pay- 
ment of duties on rav7 sugar ; how, through 
the cleverness of Richard Parr, certain 
employees of the Trust were caught in 
the act; and how the Trust was convict- 
ed of the frauds, subjected to a penalty 
of one hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and compelled to make restitution of 
over two million dollars which it had 
filched from the Government. I have 
now to relate how the frauds were brought 
home, first to the individuals who had 
been actively engaged, day after day and 
year after year, in their perpetration, and 
finally to the “men higher up” whose 
responsibility for the crimes was as much 
greater as their direct participation was less. 


THE CASE OF THE SEVENTEEN HOLES 


But first, lest you are not familiar with 
the former story, let me run over its main 
points. The American Sugar Refining 
Company—alias in common parlance the 
Sugar Trust—owns at Williamsburg, in 
Brooklyn, the largest sugar refinery in 
the world. At its extensive docks are 
landed yearly more than a billion pounds 
of raw sugar brought from the ends of 
the earth. As the sugar is landed it is 
weighed, for the computation of the 
duties, on big platform scales—seventeen 
in number—whose recording beams are 
inclosed in narrow scale-houses, spaced 
at regular intervals along the docks. In 
each scale-house sat two men, a Custom- 
House employee known as the Govern- 
ment weigher and a sugar company em- 
ployee known as the company checker. 
The former did the weighing—adjusting, 
as each truck-load or draft of three bags 
was run upon the platform, the pois on 
the scale-beam, reading off the weight, and 
recording it in his book. The latter was 
"1 Published in Fh2 Outlook of May 1, 1909. 
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supposed to watch the work of the 
weigher and to record the weight of each 
draft ina book of his own. The weigher 
sat just inside the door of the scale-house, 
the company checker in the far corner, his 
left side close against the wall. On a day 
in November,.1907—the 20th, in fact— 
Richard Parr strolled on to the Williams- 
burg docks. Parr was a special employee 
of the Custom-House who had some time 
before run across certain signs that seemed 
to him to point to extensive frauds in the 
weighing of sugar. On the recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Loeb, a lifelong friend of 
Parr, to whom he went with his suspicions, 
Parr was appointed by direct order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to follow up the trail which 
he had come upon. The trail led him to 
the docks upon this particular morning. 


A POTENT LITTLE SPRING 


A cargo of sugar was being discharged 
from the steamship Strathyre, and four of 
the scale-houses were in active use. Parr 
suddenly appeared at the door of one of 
the houses, and directed the Government 
weigher, who rose to meet him, to finish 
the weighing of the draft of sugar which 
was just at that moment on the platform. 
He had already told another Government 
employee who was at work on the dock to 
stop the two drafts that had just been 
weighed. All three drafts were then 
reweighed, with interesting results—the 
truck-load which was on the scales when 
Parr appeared weighed exactly the same, 
one thousand and eight pounds; but the 
other two truck-loads weighed fourteen 
and eighteen pounds more respectively than 
their previous weight as recorded in the 
Government weigher’s book. One weighed 
998 pounds instead of 984, one 1,012 
instead of 994. But, be it remembered, 
the draft weighed for the first time while 
Parr looked on weighed precisely the same 
the second time. 

Meanwhile the company checker, a man 
named Kehoe, sat in his chair, his left 
elbow on his knee, his left hand out of sight 
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GOVERNMENT WEIGHER 


in the corner, and a flag of distress flying 
in his face. Parr ordered him to get up, 
sat down in his place, reached down in 
the corner, and found the curled-up end of 
a narrow steel spring, which worked loosely 
in a hole in the stanchion of the scale. 

In the presence of that spring, and in the 


curious difference between two of the 


three drafts which were reweighed under 
Parr’s supervision and the third, lies the 
kernel of the whole matter. The inner 
end of the spring rested upon one end of 
the walking-beam of the scale, and pressed 
it down with such force that it made 
a truck-load of sugar apparently weigh 
from ten to twenty pounds less than its 
real weight. The spring was manipulated 
by the company checker so that it would 
press upon the walking-beam when a 
truck was on the platform and would be 
withdrawn when the platform was empty, 
in order that the effect of the pressure 
might not be apparent when nothing was 
being weighed. Of the three drafts in 
question, two were weighed the first time 
with the spring in position, the third with 
the spring pulled out, when the checker 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE SCALE-HOUSE 


COMPANY CHECKER 


took fright at the appearance or a stran- 
ger at the scale-house door. So the two 
mysteriously gained weight when put on 
the platform a second time, while the third 
changed not at all. 

What a potent little piece of wire! 
Working quietly and unobtrusively in its 
little dark corner, it robbed the Govern- 
ment of the duty on from ten to twenty 
pounds of sugar every time a truck-load 
of three bags was put upon the scale 
platform. Only one spring was ever 
found, for the other scale-houses in use 
that. morning were unfortunately not 
visited by Parr and his associates until 
enough time had elapsed for almost any- 
thing to have happened to such a little 
piece of wire. But in the stanchion of 
every one of the seventeen scales on the 
docks was a hole like that in which the 
spring was discovered. So there was the 
title for the case ready to hand—* The 
Case of the Seventeen Holes.” 


BUILDING UP A CASE 


Parr had revealed the fraud in actual 
operation in a single scale-house. It re- 
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mained for the Government attorneys to 
construct upon that narrow foundation a 
case which should show “ beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt” that the frauds were 
deliberate, systematic, and long-continued, 
that the Sugar Company had profited by 
them, at the expense of the Government, 
for many years and to an astounding ex- 
tent, and that certain individuals, of both 
low and high degree in the company, 
were responsible for: their perpetration. 
The harmless-looking steel spring, which 
a man might almost hide beneath his 
hand, was the starting-point. From it, as 
Huxley from a single bone reconstructed 
a prehistoric animal, the prosecutors built 
up by infinite pains and ‘sheer brilliancy 
of deduction a case which enmeshed first 
the company itself, then the minor agents 
of the frauds, and finally the “ men higher 
up ”—the brains behind the crime. 

The first case to be tried was against 
the company itself. In the course of it 


the Government showed, from the com- 
pany’s own books and from the books of 
those who sold it the raw sugar, that year 
after year, on cargo after cargo, the com- 
pany paid for thousands of pounds more 


sugar than it was paying duty on. One 
of two inferences was inevitable. Either 
the company was systematically cheating 
itself to the extent of millions of dollars a 
year by paying for sugar which it never 
received, or it was systematically cheating 
the Government to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year by not pay- 
ing duty on sugar which it did receive. 
But no one would ever suspect the Sugar 
Trust of such negligence of its own inter- 
ests as to make the first inference con- 
ceivable. Incidentally, after the 20th 
day of November, 1907, the difference 
between the weight of sugar paid for and 
the weight of sugar paid duty on mirac- 
ulously vanished. 


THE PINK BOOKS 


Two kinds of sugar cargoes come to 
the Williamsburg docks. One kind is 
known as an invoice weight cargo, on 
which the amount of sugar which the 
company pays for is determined by the 
weight recorded on the seller’s invoice, 
which is ascertained at the port of ship- 
ment, in far-off Java, for instance. The 
other kind is the landed weight cargo, 
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which is paid for on the weight ascertained 
on the refinery dock. But zo/ ascertained, 
look you, by the Government weigher. 
The invoice weight cargo is weighed but 
once on the dock, on some of the seven- 
teen scales already described. But the 
landed weight cargo is weighed twice— 
once on those scales and again, not twenty 
feet away, by men known as city weighers, 
who represent the sellers of the sugar. 
Now each of these weighings is checked 
by an employee of: the company; and 
each company checker records the weight 
of each draft of sugar in a little pink book 
(the “‘ pink books ” which became famous 
before the first trial was far advanced). 
The two pink books representing a single 
landed weight cargo—one coming from 
the checker on the Government weigher, 
the other from the checker on the city 
weigher—were pasted back to back, and 
filed in the office of the dock superintend- 
ent. So,there in the official records of 
the company inseparably joined were 
two sets of figures on each landed weight 
cargo showing differences of weights of 
fifty, a hundred, even two hundred, thou- 
sand pounds. j 

The two sets of figures were the results 
of weighings the second of which was 
made not twenty feet away from the first 
and not five minutes later. And the com- 
pany would have had you believe that the 
differences in those two sets of figures was 
unknown to any one connected with it 
and that the two sets of figures were 
never compared ! 


THE PINK BOOK TABLES 
The second trial involved Oliver Spitzer, 
the superintendent of the docks, James F. 
Bendernagel,' the cashier of the Williams- 
burg refinery, and four company checkers, 
Kehoe, Hennessey, Coyle, and Boyle. 
Aside from Parr’s finding of the spring 
and the seventeen holes, the pink books 
were the most important evidence against 
these men. A table was made up from 
them by the Government attorneys, which 
covered more than a hundred cargoes 
landed during nearly four years. It 
showed, in parallel columns, the weight of 
each cargo as ascertained by the Gov- 
ernment weighers, the weight of the 
1 At two trials the jury disagreed in the case of Ben- 


dernagel. So we shall ignore him in the rest of our 
story. ; 
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same cargo ascertained by the city 
weighers, the difference between the two 
per cargo and per draft when the Gov- 
ernment weights were higher, the dif- 
ference between the two per cargo and 
per draft when the Government weights 
were lower, and the names of the em- 
ployees who checked each of the two 
weighings. On the first forty-two car- 
goes, landed between June, 1904, and 
October, 1906, the columns showing the 
differences when the’ Government weights 
were higher were significantly blank, while 
the next columns showed differences on 
every cargo in favor of the city weighers 
of ten, twenty, forty, seventy, even one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds per 
cargo, or an average difference of thirteen 
pounds per draft or truck-load of three 
bags. In 1907 what we may call the 
‘Government column” ceases to be 
blank and differences of one, two, and 
three pounds per draft in favor of the 
Government appear for several months. 
Then the uniform blankness of the Gov- 
ernment column begins again and contin- 
ues uninterrupted until November 20, 
1907, when Parr found the spring. There 
the big differences in favor of the com- 
pany cease forever, and the difference is 
first on one side, then on the other ; but 
it is never more than two pounds a draft, 
and averages about one-third of a pound 
in favor of the Government. 

The last column of the table has the 


names of the company checkers on each 


cargo who worked with the Government 
weighers, the men who sat in the dark 
corners of the scale-houses in close prox- 
imity to the seventeen holes and the 
springs which worked in them to such 
miraculous effect. The names in a sec- 
tion of that column are not without sige 
nificance : 

Kehoe, Voelker, Hennessey, Halligan. 

Boyle, Coyle. 

Kehoe, Voelker, Boyle, Coyle. 

Hennessey. 


. Boyle, Hennessey. 


Boyle, Coyle, Hennessey, Halligan. 
Hennessey. 
Then came the fatal 20th of November, 
and thereafter the column reads : 
None. 


None. 
None. 
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6 August 


Since that date the Government weighers 
work alone in the scale-houses, the check- 
ers’ corners are given over to dust and 
cobwebs, and the Seventeen Holes, after 
years of faithful service for the company, 
wait in vain for the insertion of the long- 
familiar springs. 


THE ROLY-POLY GANG 


The names in the last column, it will be 
noted, are those of the accused (Voelker 
and Halligan were indicted with the rest 
but could not, on account of illness, be 
tried until the third trial). And only 
those six were assigned to that especial | 
duty. They were known, the Govern- 
ment showed, as the Big Six, or, at a more 
remote period when the methods of the 
fraud were less skillful and more obvious, 
as the Roly-Poly Gang. In the column 
showing the checkers on the city weighers 
are a dozen names and more, but only the 
elect—the six trusted and tried—might 
penetrate to the scale-houses. Their 
labors, too, were not unrewarded, for their 
wages were higher than those of their 
companions, although their work was 
easier and their stations more comfortable. 
And, what is more significant, the higher 
wages were paid the Big Six secretly. 
Their pay envelopes were marked on 
their face with a certain amount, the 
regular Wage rate for tallymen or check- 
ers, but under the flap of the envelope 
was another figure considerably higher, 
and the money in the envelope corre- 
sponded with this figure. The higher pay, 
the concealment of it, and the fact that the 
men so paid were the only ones allowed 
to work in the scale-houses and check the 
Government weighers, were evidence too 
strong to be ignored. 

In the course of the trial one of the - 
attorneys for the defense made what 
seemed to him a great discovery. Run- 
ning his finger down the last column of 
the ‘“ pink book tables,” he called atten- 
tion with glee to the names of Edmond- 
stone, Carey, Heffernan, and Loughran. 
Where are your Big Six now? he wanted 
to know. Here were others checking 
along-with them in the scale-houses. But 
his discovery was the exception that 
(whatever may be the true meaning of the 
proverb) in this case proved the rule. For 
these men were working in the scale- 
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houses only during the mySterious period 
in the first few months of 1907 when the 
differences had ceased to run against the 
Government and were so small anyway as 
to be negligible. This period came to be 
known during the trials as the “ wireless 
period,”’ and the real explanation of it only 
came out as the third case was finishing. 
It was of course apparent that the springs 
were idle during those months, but just 
why, it remained for the defense to make 
clear. The explanation we shall refer to 
later. 


THE MEN HIGHER UP 


The result of the second trial was the 
conviction of Spitzer and the four checkers 
and their sentencing to the penitentiary for 
from one to two years. The next step 
' was the quest of the men “ higher up,” 
and indictments against Charles R. Heike, 
the secretary of the Sugar Trust and the 
confidential man of H. O. Havemeyer, the 
Trust’s head, and Ernest Gerbracht, the 
superintendent of the Williamsburg refin- 
ery, were promptly found. 

In the first two trials there had been a 
minimum of direct evidence. There had 


been no one to say of any one of the de- 
fendants, “‘I saw him do the act with my 


own eyes.’ Parr’s testimony came the 
closest to being of that kind, when he told 
of finding the spring in the hole close to 
where Kehoe was sitting and described 
the curious behavior of the three drafts 
which he had reweighed. But on the 
third trial the task was infinitely harder, 
the quest immeasurably more remote. 
Gerbracht’s duty brought him to the docks 
where the frauds were committed only at 
the most infrequent intervals ; Heike in 
his twenty years as secretary of the com- 
pany had never visited either refinery or 
docks. The task of the prosecutors was 
to follow the trail from the docks to the 
refinery and thence across the river to the 
main office of the company at 117 Wall 
Street. 

The connecting link between the docks 
and the refinery was quickly perceived by 
the Government attorneys to be in the 
figures representing the weight of_ the 
sugar. The same was true of the link 
between the docks, where the frauds 
were actually committed, and the head 
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office of the Trust, across the river in Wall 
Street. On each cargo of dutiable sugar 
there were two sets of weights, the one 
the true weights, in accordance with which 
the sugar was paid for, the other the 
false weights, in accordance with which 
the duties 6n the sugar were computed. 
If any responsible official in the refinery, 
and still more in the Trust office, had 
criminal knowledge of and criminal com- 
plicity in the frauds, the evidence of such 
knowledge and complicity must be sought 
in his relation to those two sets of figures. 
The quest became one not for the detect- 
ive but for the accountant, not for the 
man of “gum shoes”’ and disguises but 
for the man of midnight oil and the green 
eye-shade. 


THE FALSE WEIGHTS ENTER THE REFINERY 


One salient fact stood out like a hand 
which gathered together from the Seven- 
teen Holes in the seventeen scale-houses 
the scarlet threads of fraud and led them 
into the refinery. On invoice weight car- 
goes the Government weights—the fraud- 
ulent weights which the little springs in the 
seventeen holes had made from one to 
three per cent less than they should have 
been—were taken into the refinery and 
used as an essential part of the system of 
accounting. In a manufacturing business 
like sugar refining it is important that the 
owners should know how much raw mate- 
rial—raw sugar—they are receiving and 
how much of the finished product—refined 
sugar—they are getting out of it, in order 
that they may know whether their manu- 
facturing is being carried on well or ill. 
Especially is this true of a concern like the 
Sugar Trust, which has many refineries, 
and must be able to compare the results of 
the refining at the different points. So the 
refinery, on each cargo of sugar delivered 
to it, is charged with the amount of raw 
sugar contained in it. These figures with 
which the refinery is charged are the re- 
finery weights or melting weights. On 
landed weight cargoes the melting weight 
was the city weighers’ weight, which was 
presumably accurate, since the -company 
paid for the amount of sugar called for by 
that weight. But on invoice weight car- 
goes the melting weight was the Govern- 
ment weight, which was certainly incorrect, 
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owing to the busy machinations of the little 
steel springs. 

So the refinery was using in its records 
and its calculations, on certain cargoes of 
sugar, a set of false weights. Did Ernest 
Gerbracht, the superintendent of the re- 
finery, the man whose reputation with his 
employers depended upon the results 
which he could obtain as a refiner, know 
that those figures were false? Let us see. 


THE “ TECHNICAL STATEMENTS ” 

-Having seen, as it were, the Govern- 
ment weights on invoice cargoes making 
straight for the door of the refinery and 
disappearing within, the Government attor- 
neys promptly made the deduction that 
there must be some important records in 
the refinery where the false weights would 
be found again, unmistakable in their in- 
accuracy. The scarlet threads gathered 
into one on the docks must reappear in 
their tell-tale hue somewhere in the refinery 
accounts. So straight to the refinery, in 
December, 1909, went Felix Frankfurter, 
one of the Government attorneys. 

‘* Where are the records that show your 
refinery weights ?” said Mr. Frankfurter. 

‘**Oh,” said the cashier, Bendernagel’s 
successor, ‘‘ you mean the technical state- 
ments.” 

That was exactly what Mr. Frankfurter 
meant, although he had not known it until 
that moment. Delighted at this confirma- 
tion of their deductions, but without a 
quiver, he asked that the technical state- 
ments for the past four or five years be 
produced. A search was quickly made, 
but to the utter surprise of the refinery 
superintendent the statements had van- 
ished, except those for the months since 
November, 1907, the very month in which 
Parr found the spring. From these it 
appeared that the “‘ technical statem nts ” 
were tables which showed month by month 
how much raw sugar was received, what 
percentage of “crystallizable matter” 
(from which it was possible to make re- 
fined sugar) it contained, how much refined 
sugar was made, what percentage of crys- 
tallizable matter it represented, and the 
percentage of loss of crystallizable matter 
during the process of refining. The loss 
of the technical statements for the years of 
the frauds was a serious one to the Gov- 
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6 August 


ernment case, but not, as it proved, irrepa- 
rable. Mr. Frankfurter promptly com- 
mandeered the sources from which the 
technical statements had been made up 
from month to month, and a great stack 
of record books forthwith journeyed from 
the refinery to the Government attorney’s 
offices. 


GERBRACHT THE ALCHEMIST 


_ Here enter accountants, midnight oil, 
green shades, statistical skill, and unre- 
mitting labor. For six months Harry H. 
Waters, an official of the Custom-House 
who had already performed yeoman 
service in the preparation of the first 
two cases, with a dozen assistants worked 
over those books. And from that labor 
he emerged with a complete set of tect- 
nical statements, reconstructed from the 
original sources, the basic books which 
Mr. Frankfurter had seized. Mr. Waters 
had done the work of an expert sugar re- 
finer, and done it so well that wher his recon- 
structed technical statements were brought 
into court, the attorneys for the defense, 
with all the skill and knowledge which the 
Sugar Trust could supply at their com- 
mand, could pick not a single flaw in 
them. He had gathered together the rav- 
eled and scattered filaments of the scarlet 
threads and rewoven them ‘nto an un- 
breakable cord. 

To vary the figure for a moment, he 
had pieced together the scattered bits of 
an intricate puzzle into a complete and 
graphic picture of the frauds. And out 
of that picture when he had made it whole 
leaped to the eye a new and significant 
figure—Gerbracht the Alchemist. The 
figure of a man who, if we may believe 
him and his defenders, month after month 
and year after year made something out 
of nothing, found sugar where no sugar 
had been before, wielded the secret of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 

As thus. The normal technical state- 
ment for any particular month (a month, 
that is, when no disturbing agency like 
steel springs and hidden holes had falsi- - 
fied the figures), translated into simple 
phraseology, said this: Here we have so 
much raw sugar, containing such a per- 
centage of crystallizable matter, the real 
raw material of refined sugar. After the 
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refining process is over we have so much 
raw sugar, representing such a percent- 
age of crystallizable matter. Hence in the 
process of refining there has been such and 
such a loss of crystallizable matter during 
the process, such and such an escape of 
raw material. Now, obviously, in any manu- 
facturing process like sugar-refining there 
is bound to be a loss, greater or less, of 
raw material. A refiner who should be 
able to transmute all of his raw material 
into finished product without any escap- 
ing from him would be a wizard. But 
Gerbracht, as the picture in the technical 
statements portrayed him, was not only 
such a wizard, but a greater. For he.not 
only lost no raw material, he gained some. 
He delivered more sugar than he received ; 
like any alchemist in pointed cap and flow- 
ing gown, he produced matter out of his 
inner consciousness. 


GERBRACHT THE CHARLATAN 

Which is to say, in several months of 
each year, his technical statements showed, 
instead of a loss in crystallizable ‘matter 
between raw sugar and refined, as is the 
normal and rational thing, a gain in crys- 
tallizable matter. In those words, im sev- 
eral months of each year, lies the nub of 
the whole matter. The refining processes 
showed a loss except in the last few months 
of each year. During those months most 
of the raw sugar comes from Java; all 
Java sugar and little sugar from other 
places comes in invoice weight cargoes. 
And the larger the percentage of Java 
sugar in the “ melt ”—that is, the amount 
of raw sugar melted for refining month by 
month—the smaller the loss in crystalliza- 
ble matter, a loss which in the real “ Java 
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months ” found itself turned into a gain. 
The table in the preceding column entitled 
“Loss in Refining ’’ shows how in 1905 
the percentage of Java in the melt varied 
from month to month and how the losses 
in refining shrank as the Java grew. 
In July, with no Java sugar coming in, 
the loss in crystallizable matter was 
2.15% ; in October, with 82% of the raw 
sugar coming from Java, the loss has be- 
come a gain, and a big one, 3.31%. When 
the refinery, therefore, is dealing with 
Java sugars—that is, with invoice weight 
cargo sugars, that is with sugars on which 
the Government weight (the fraudulent 
weight) is used as the melting weight—it 
makes more refined sugar than it has raw 
material. Or perhaps (and the conclu- 
sion is irresistible) it has more raw sugar 
than it is charged with, than appears on 
its technical statement. In the light of 
this illuminating inference, everything falls 
into place. Given the little spring work- 
ing in its obscure hole and the puzzle 
reads itself, the miracle in the refinery 
becomes a simple piece of legerdemain 
in which you see not what is but what 
the magician wants you to think is, and 
Gerbracht the Alchemist becomes Ger- 
bracht the Charlatan. 

So the technical statements, with their 
graphic picture of the frauds, seen, as it 
were, by reflected light, are the strongest 
kind of evidence that Gerbracht knew 
that the frauds were being committed. 
The ridiculous alternative is that he was so 
unskillful an expert that he did not realize 
the significance of the figures, that he saw 
nothing worthy of inquiry in the fact that 
the refinery was not losing but gaining 
sugar in its refining processes whenever 
Java sugar was coming in. Would so 
stupid a man as that be worth $25,000 a 
year to the Sugar Trust ? 


‘* YOU’RE BEING ROBBED ”’ 


There were not lacking other items of 
evidence, circumstantial for the most part, 
which when dropped into place ih the 
puzzle network of the Government case 
were full of significance. And éven the 
very lack of direct evidence to implicate 
the “men higher up” was significant. 
For the men higher up are just the ones 
who know how to cover their tracks. 
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Early in the third trial, Oliver Spitzer, 
the dock superintendent who had been 
already convicted and was safe in the 
penitentiary in Atlanta, appeared in the 
court-room with a pardon from the Presi- 
dent and a full confession of his share 
in the frauds. It was natural that the 
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thought should spring to every one’s mind: 
Now we shall hear all about it, now we 
shall know who ordered the frauds and 
was ultimately responsible for them. But 
his story, which disappointed this expecta- 
tion, was even more natural under the. 
circumstances. He _ found fraudulent 
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PINK BOOKS 


Two photographs of the same set of books. In the one above is shown the book containing the duty weight, in 
nt 


the one below the book containing the purchase weight. 


The hand above points out the duty weight—2,256,138 


ounds ; the hand below, the purchase weight, 2,301,868 pounds. (Note that the number of bags is the same in 

90th books.) In other words. on this cargo the Sugar Refining Company fafd for 40,000 pounds of sugar 

on which it paid no ot, ; And the figures showing this discrepancy were recorded by the company’s em- 
nich 


ployees in these books, w 


were then pasted back to back and preserved in the company’s office on the docks 
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methods in use when he came to the docks 
about thirty years ago. He accepted 
them as a matter of course, improved 
upon them from time to time, and kept 
them up without direct orders because 
that was evidently what was expected 
from the man in his position. But two 
or three times a year, he testified, his 
superior officer, Gerbracht, would rush 
into his office, fling at him the warning, 
“You're being robbed. You’re being 
robbed. . You’re being robbed,’’ and 
dash out again without listening to any 
inquiry or explanation or protest. Then, 
testified Spitzer, he would go out and tell 
the checkers in the scale-houses to manipu- 
late the springs so as to get more weight 
for the company. 

When the spring was discovered by 
Parr, Spitzer went in haste and perturba- 
tion to Gerbracht’s office and told him he 
was “caught.” And the master alchemist 
shut him off with the curt rejoinder, ‘‘ Go 
down to the dock and straighten it out ; 
you have charge of the dock.”” No curi- 
osity as to what Spitzer had been caught 
at, no desire to know anything at all about 
it. Only an evident intention to keep 
away from possible trouble. 

Isn’t that just the way a shrewd man 
who wanted to keep his own hands clean, 
to keep hidden his own share in the wrong- 
doing, would have acted? No doing things 
with his own hand, no talking things over 
with his subordinate, no recognition of the 
unholy conditions ; but a hasty admonition 
in obscure language, ‘ You’re . being 
robbed!” and a prompt disclaimer when 
discovery comes, ‘‘ Go away; that’s your 
business, not mine.” 

It was. shown by the Government that 
Gerbracht knew of the higher scale of 
wages for the Big Six, and that he, in fact, 
authorized some of the advances when a 
new man was added to the favored gang 
or the wages of all were raised from time 
to time. Evidence was also introduced 
showing that he knew of and tacitly ap- 
proved the installment of a device on the 
docks almost as significant as the seven- 
teen holes themselves. This was a sys- 
tem of electric signal lights in the scale- 
houses, controlled by switches at the gate- 
ways to the refinery grounds, so that the 
watchmen there might give warning of 
the approach of Government officials or 
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suspicious-looking visitors who might be 
detectives. 

These are the main lines of evidence 
which the Government found against Ger- 
bracht—bits of circumstance, each bear- 
ing its own implication of guilty knowledge, 
and all grouped around the great central 
fact of his regular, systematic dealing with 
the technical statements which showed him 
to be accomplishing results in four months 
of every year that any skilled refiner would 
know to be impossible. 


AN ILLUMINATING LETTER 

But it remained for the defense, appar- 
ently by an egregious error of judgment, 
to produce a piece of evidence which 
threw a flood of light on the whole case 
and helped to implicate both the “men 
higher up.” It was a letter to Gerbracht 
from Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the presi- 
dent of the company until his death 
shortly after the discovery of the spring 
by Richard Parr. It read: 


November 15, 1906. 


Dear Sir: 
Mr. Heike to-day brings to my attention 
his belief that the Custom-House weights of 


Java sugar on Havemeyer’s dock are rather 
more liberal than at other places. Of course 
I know you are not concerned with any 
matters to produce such results, but I want 
to caution you or any of your representatives 
against having anything whatever to do with 
any Government employees. Let them do 
their work irrespective of any interference 
in any way by us. 
Yours truly, 
H. O. HAVEMEYER. 


Quite a harmless letter on its face. 
But beautifully significant when we con- 
sider when it was written, and what hap- 
pened on the dock immediately after its 
receipt. 


THE WIRELESS PERIOD 

It all has to do with what we have re- 
ferred to in the first part of this article 
under the designation of the “ wireless 
period.” During the first trial the Gov- 
ernment attorneys discovered that the 
regular, consistent difference between the 
Government weights (the weights ascer- 
tained in the scale-houses where the 
springs and the seventeen holes did their 
quiet work) and the city weighers’ weights 
(ascertained a few feet away without in- 
terference by means of springs or other- 
wise by the company’s men) suddenly and 
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mysteriously disappeared during several 
months at the end of 1906 and the be- 
ginning of 1907. At that time they 
explained the disappearance (which obvi- 
ously meant that the springs were not in 
use) by the fact that a Government de- 
tective was busy on the dock at intervals 
during that period. But a better expla- 
nation presented itself when Spitzer came 
to testify at the third triat; and with the 
production of the Havemeyer letter by 
the unsuspecting defense, the explanation 
was complete. 

In November, 1906, Mr. Stimson as 
United States attorney was prosecuting 
the Sugar Trust for securing rebates from 
the railways. It was a time when the 
books and records of the Trust were 
under close scrutiny, and, incidentally, it 
was the first time that the immunity 
which the Sugar Trust had apparently 
enjoyed had been threatened. On No- 
vember 16 Mr. Heike testified, under 
subpoena from the Government, in rela- 
tion to the rebate business. And just 


the day before Mr. Havemeyer wrote the 
“Mr. Heike to-day brings 


famous letter. 
to my attention ” Note the coinci- 
dence in date and in informant. ‘“ The 
Custom-House weights ...on Have- 
meyer’s dock are rather more liberal than 
at other places.” Note the place, Have- 
meyer’s dock, where the seventeen holes 
were subsequently found, and the eu- 
phemistic expression ‘‘ Custom-House 
weights . . . rather more liberal.” “I 
want to caution you . . . against having 
anything whatever to do with any Govern- 
ment employee.” What a curious cau- 
tion, if there had been no seventeen holes ! 
“ Let them do their work irrespective of 
any interference in any way by us.”. How 
mysterious a sentence if there were no 
steel spring! How significant a direction, 
given steel springs busy at work! 

And what happened then ? This letter, 
said Gerbracht, he sent down to the dock, 
and washed his hands of it. About this 
time, said Spitzer, “ I received a telephone 
message which said: Look out for your 
weights, be careful. Then when I tried 
to find out where it came from or who 
sent it, I could not, I was shut off.” 
How well this anonymous telephone warn- 
ing, so brusquely cut off, matches the 
abrupt chidings of Gerbracht, “ You’re 
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being robbed.” As soon as Spitzer re- 
ceived the telephone message, he directed 
his trusty Six to retire the springs for a 
while, and the “ wireless period” began. 
When, after several months, the rebate 
cases had been completed, the Trust con- 
victed, its fines paid, and the whole 
troublesome matter closed, the springs 
went to work again and the differences 
of weight began to show themselves again 
in the tables. 


WHAT OF HEIKE? 

So much for Gerbracht the Alchemist ; 
guilty on all five counts in the indictment, 
said the jury. But what of Heike, the 
venerable secretary of the company, whose 
duties kept him remote from the refinery, 
the docks, the seventeen holes, and the 
little steel spring? How connect him 
with the frauds? Did the scarlet threads 
find their way across the river to Wall 
Street where he went his confidential 
round of duties ? ; 

The Havemeyer letter gives a hint of it : 
‘“* Mr. Heike to-day brings to my attention 
his belief that the Custom-House weights 

. . are rather more liberal. .. .” So 
he knew that the Government weights 
were “ liberal,” and his was the hand that 
set in motion the machinery that created 
the “‘ wireless period.”’ 

His source of knowledge was the same 
as Gerbracht’s, the technical statements 
with their miraculous showing of results 
whenever Java sugar was in use—that is, 
whenever the Custom- House weights were 
taken as the melting weights. One copy 
of the technical statement was sent each 
month to the Wall Street office for Mr. 
Heike ; and he used the figures which it 
contained in preparing records to show 
the efficiency of the Williamsburg refinery. 
But in so doing he did not accept the 
figures en bloc. 


THE MELTING BOOK AND THE RED INK 
FIGURES 

Joseph P. Montgomery was a clerk 
who kept for Mr. Heike a book, known 
as the “ melting account,” in which were 
recorded the weights of raw sugar melted 
at the refinery. But the weights as re- 
ported by the refinery were not put down 
without emendation. To the weights of 
each lot of sugar as they came from the 
refinery were added other weights in red 
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ink (more scarlet threads). And the red 
ink weights were always just enough to 
bring the refinery weights up to the 
invoice weights. Let us go back a mo 
ment and remember that the refinery 
weights (on Java and other invoice sugar) 
were the Government weights on which 
duty was paid, while the invoice weights 
were the weights on which the sugar 
was paid for. So in that little “ melting 
account ”’ a row of red ink figures showed 
on each invoice cargo just the difference 
between the quantity of sugar for which 
the company had paid and the quantity of 
sugar on which it had paid duty (minus a 
proper allowance for shrinkage during the 
voyage). In that succession of figures, 
red with guilt, was another picture of the 
frauds, set down far away from the scene 
of their perpetration. The red ink figures 
in the melting book Mr. Heike transferred 
to the technical statement, still in the 
same significant tint. 

Every month, then, Mr. Heike received 
from the refinery a technical statement pur- 
porting to show how much raw sugar the 
refinery had received and what it had suc- 
ceeded in doing with it. Mr. Heike used 
these figures in determining the quality and 
quantity of work which the refinery was 
doing; but before using them he added 
considerable amounts to the weight of 
the raw sugar, in accordance with the fig- 
ures which had been set down for him by 
Montgomery. So on his records the re- 
finery was charged with much more raw 
sugar (in the case of invoice weight sugar) 
than it charged itself with on its technical 
statement. Look at the table herewith and 
see what extra amounts of raw sugar Mr. 





ADDITIONS TO RAW SUGAR ON 
TECHNICAL STATEMENTS 
MADE BY MR. HEIKE 


THE OUTLOOK ° 





Percentage 


ol 
Java Sugar 
in the Melt. 


Weights of Raw 
Sugar Added to 
Technical 
Statements. 


Value of Raw 


Sugar Added. 








34.14 
12.81 
2.66 
1.60 
1.36 
4.24 
None 
20.74 
59.66 
82.8C 
61.56 
33.15 








979,689 
517,468 
65,986 
43,791 
24,805 
110,917 
None 
855,455 
2,311,825 
3,233,598 
1,077,283 
472,376 





$48,717 07 


26,347 84 
3,358 97 
2,121 44 
1,201 97 
4,956 87 

None 

35,843 57 

93,727 55 


| 123,145 43 


41,149 21 
17,424 26 
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Heike charged the refinery with in 1905, 
and note especially how his additions climb 
as the percentage of Java sugar in the melt 
rises: In July no Java sugar, no additions 
by Heike; in October 82 per cent of 
Java, 3,233,598 pounds (worth $123,000) 
added by Heike. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


The explanation of this systematic action 
of his is admirably stated in a letter which 
he wrote in December, 1904, to a Mr. 
Turner at the Boston refinery. The sig- 
nificant parts of it are as follows: 


I made a change in New York several 
years ago, when we found that cargoes of 
sugar melted at our Refineries showed larger 
losses in weight than it was reasonable to 
expect. That the difference was not due to 
actual losses was shown by the technical 
statements, which frequently gave large 
gains in the percentage of crystallizable 


—. ok 

hese differences are due to two causes. 
First the desire of the superintendents to 
make as good a showing of their working as 
possible. Second, to the liberal weights and 
tares which we receive from the Custom- 
House, and which, of course, we do not 
undertake to correct. These Custom-House 
weights are generally taken as a basis for 
the meltings. 

To charge the meltings on the proper 
basis, we have adopted the following system. 
Of each lot melted I compare the number 
of pounds reported as melted with the actual 
number for which we paid, and if there is 
any difference, I charge the melting account 
as follows: 


2. On sugars bought on invoice weight— 
that is, on invoices from foreign countries— 
I allow to the Refinery: 

a. On Java sugars a loss of one per cent; 
that is, if the refinery weight would show a 


loss of two per cent, I add the one per cent 
to the meltings. 

I make these changes at the office in New 
York, and I do not alter the accounts at the 
Refinery, as it does not seem to me desirable 
that there should be two sets of weights on 
the books of the Refinery. One set, for 
instance, representing the Custom-House 
weight on which duty is paid, and another 
set representing melting weights, giving a 
larger number of pounds. 


Yours very truly, 
C. R. HEIKE, 
Sec’y. 
THE KEYSTONE OF THE STRUCTURE 
This letter, like the Havemeyer letter, 


is a beautiful justification and consumma- 
tion of the case which the Government 
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attorneys had built up about the little steel 
spring. It shows the Trust in the person 
of its most trusted employee, its secretary 
and the general manager of its office, 
cognizant of the results of the frauds (if 
not the frauds themselves), admitting that 
the Custom-House weights were wrong, 
correcting the false figures in the New 
York office, where the deductions from 
them are important, but letting them stand 
at the refinery, where the close proximity 
of the holes and the springs made dis- 
covery more imminent. -Let us consider 
the letter in detail : 

‘“‘Cargoes of sugar melted at our Re- 
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tendents to make as good a showing of 
their working as possible.” Heike was 
writing of the Boston refinery as well as 
the Williamsburg one; and this explana- 
tion would apply to the former, where the 
superintendents weighed the sugar them- 
selves, but not to the latter, where the 
superintendent did not weigh the sugar 
himself, but depended upon either Custom- 
House weights or city weighers’ weights 
for his melting weights. 


SOME UNGUARDED ADMISSIONS 


** Second, to the liberal weights and 
tares which we receive from the Custom- 


PART OF A PAGE FROM THE MELTING ACCOUNT 
The figures within the black ling are the significant ones. The 


ones 


(the “ red ink figures 


low (which were in black ink in the book) show the number 
of pounds of Jaya sugar reported 1c | 
”*) were the addition ma 


the refinery. The figures above 


by Montgomery at 


Heike’s order to make the refinery weights equal the invoice weights 


finery showed larger losses in weight than 
it was reasonable to expect.”” Something 
wrong with the raw sugar weights used by 
the refinery. 

“The difference was not due to actual 
losses.” No attempt to deceive them- 
selves as to the meaning of the low refin- 
ery weights. 

‘*Shown by the technical statements, 
which frequently gave large gains in the 
percentage of crystallizable sugar.” Ger- 
bracht was no alchemist to his associates, 
however he posed to his prosecutors. 

“These differences are due to two 
causes. First the desire of the superin- 


House.” Frank admission that the Cus- 
tom-House weights are too low, coupled 
with the usual hypocritical intimation that 
the “ liberality ’” of the Government weigh- 
ers furnishes the reason. 

““ Which, of course, we do not under- 
take to correct.” Of course they didn’| 
want to pay more duty than they had to, 
especially after taking so much trouble with 
holes and springs to keep the weights low. 

“These Custom-House weights are 
generally taken as a basis for the melt- 
ings.” This we have already seen. On 
invoice weight cargoes the Government 
weights are used as melting weights. 
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“I compare the number of pounds re- 
ported as melted with the actual number 
for which we paid.” Another frank ad- 
mission—they sometimes paid for more 
sugar than they paid duty on. 

“If there is any difference, I charge the 
melting account as follows.”” The number 
of pounds of sugar paid for is obviously 
right. When this weight disagrees with 
the refinery weight, the latter is the one 
to be corrected. 

“T allow to the refinery: @. On Java 
sugars a loss of one per cent.” Sugar 
shrinks in transit by sea, especially when it 
comes around the world from Java. The 
experience of sugar importers is that Java 
sugar loses on the average about one per 
cent on the voyage. So it was fair to 
charge the refinery on Java sugar with 
only ninety-nine per cent of the invoice 
weight or of what the sugar weighed when 
it began the voyage. 

“If the refinery weight would show a 
loss of two per cent, I add the one per 
cent to the meltings.” Where the refin- 


ery weight, otherwise the Custom-House 
weight (otherwise the false weight found 


in the seventeen scale-houses), was more 
than one per cent less than the invoice 
weight, the re‘inery is charged with the 
difference, for it really got the sugar. 

‘‘T make these changes at the office in 
New York.” That is where they wanted 
the real figures showing the true efficiency 
of the refinery. 

“It does not seem to me desirable that 
there should be two sets of weights on 
the books of the Refinery.” That’s too 
close to the field of operations on the 
dock. Besides, the fewer people know 
that there are two sets of figures, the 
safer the secret will be. 

“One set, for instance, representing 
the Custom-House weight on which duty 
is paid, and another set representing melt- 
ing weights, giving a larger number of 
pounds.”’ Here is the final confession. 
The Custom-House weights were lower 
than the real weights, they knew it, and 
took steps to keep the true and the false 
weights apart. 


THE MEN HIGHER UP—GUILTY 


So figures and letters showed the way 
to the “men higher up.”’ There were 
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other bits of evidence that told against 
Heike—a set of tables, first originated by 
Mr. Havemeyer, then extended and sup- 
plemented by Heike, the only conceivable 
use of. which would be in showing the 
difference between the true weights and 
the false on all kinds of cargoes; another 
letter, on an unimportant subject, in the 
course of which Heike wrote, “ as there 
are no duties paid on these sugars, there 
could under no circumstances be any harm 
in showing the weights, as ¢here could be no 
comparison with Custom-House weights ;” 
and so on—but where is the need? The 
Turner letter and the red ink additions to 
the Melting Account technical statements 
areenough. The jury said guilty, though 
on the lastecount of the indictment only, 
influenced a little to leniency, we may 
surmise, by age and white hair and blame- 
less private life. 


THE END OF THE DRAMA 


Here ends the last act of the Sugar 
Frauds. There may be an epilogue, and 
perchance another dramatic sketch or two, 
for there are appeals yet to be heard, and, 
it may be, other trails of lesser fraud to 
be followed. But the curtain has fallen 
that rose thirty-two months ago on that 
November 20 when Richard Parr found 
the fatal spring. The play has seen the 
great Trust unmasked of its petty villainy, 
brought to its knees at the bar of justice, 
and compelled to disgorge two millions 
of its ill-gotten gains. It has seen the 
lesser tools of the villainy convicted and 
punished, and in this last act two men of 
prominent position and high responsibility 
brought to book as leading actors in the 
conspiracy. The ultimate responsibility 
for the long-continued frauds has not been 
fixed. But a shadowy figure has fitfully 
appeared with hints which only the maxim 
about those beyond the reach of human 
justice has forbidden us to follow up. 
The drama has been a triumph for all 
concerned in its production—for two 
Administrations, the one that began the 
quest, the other that completed it; for 
Richard Parr, who found the spring ; for 
Stimson, Denison, Buckner, Frankfurter, 
the attorneys who built up about the 
spring the complex case that brought 
defeat to the Trust and all its allies. 





THE SETTLEMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
BY JANE E. ROBBINS 


ad HE best of the settlements have 

always gone on the principle that 

they are finally to put themselves 
out of business. The city is asked to take 
the public baths, the library, and the kin- 
dergarten. This gives the settlement a 
peculiar advantage in that, being ready to 
lose its life, it is not forced to grow in size, 
but is, instead, spurred on to live on a high 
enough plane to serve as a model to the 
community. 

In the last twenty years in America an 
astonishing number of “ active members 
of society ” have left comfortable homes 
to go into neighborhoods where home life 
existed under the greatest difficulties in 
order to act in those neighborhoods as 
brotherly and sisterly forces. The homes 


are small and cannot be given to hospital- 
ity , therefore the residents in the settle- 
ment live a gay society life. 


In every way 
the neighborhood house tries to act, as the 
Bishop of London says, as if it were added 
as a wing to each little home. 

The churches are struggling, so the resi- 
dents try to help in any way they can. 
One young woman said, ‘When I lived 
at home, it was easy enough to get up and 
teach a Sunday-school class at half-past 
nine, because I generally went to teas in 
the afternoon. Here we almost always 
have a party Saturday night and I crawl 
to bed half dead at one o’clock, but I 
realize that I must get up and teach in the 
Sunday-school so that the others who make 
speeches can go on truthfully saying that 
the settlement co-operates with the neigh- 
boring church.” 

Each settlement discovers early in its 
history that the neighboring inst:tution 
which clamors most eagerly -or help is the 
school. ‘The close co-operation with the 
school which ensues soon shows the social 
worker the great opportunities in the 
grasp of the public school of to-day. The 
home can no longer care for its young 
children. In one public school in New 
York City two hundred families were 
found where there was no adult at home 
at the noon hour. Some one must act éz 


loco parentis to the small boy who hasn’t 
sense enough to spend three cents for 
proper food. At a Brooklyn settlement 
the residents have all the children whose 
mothers are away at work come to the 
house for luncheon. The school also sees 
the need of supplying nourishing food at 
low prices to the children, many of whom 
cannot learn because they suffer from mal- 
nutrition. 

In London the children are fed by the 
thousands because the community cannot 
let these children grow up with low phys- 
ical vitality. London also has_ several 
schools where the children are sent early 
in the morning and kept till late in the 
afternoon because the community cannot 
let little boys grow up to be bad boys, and 
so a burden to the taxpayer in reform 
schools. New York City, too, besides 
trying to teach its children to read and 
write, must add to its duties the care of 
little children of four and five years of 
age—the city must act as parent and 
nurse as well as teacher. 

We have three great institutions for 
the care of children—the home, the church, 
and -the school. Where the home and 
the church are unable for any reason to 
do their part it is a tradition in America 
that the school shall try to fill the gap. 
In the girls’ clubs of the settlements eager 
young club leaders try to give the needed 
protection to girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen years of age. It 
soon develops that nothing so effectively 
protects a young girl as an education 
which fits her well to earn her own living. 
One of the wonderful new trade schools 
for girls, after fourteen months of training, 
sent such a young girl of sixteen out to 
work as a dressmaker’s assistant. She 
had a little taste for drawing, and now, at 
nineteen, she is a designer with one of the 
best firms in the country and is teaching 
sewing in a neighborhood house to a 
group of girls of her own age. She says 
that the teacher at the trade school has 
taken a great interest in her. The same 
personal interest which the settlement 
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resident shows was given by this young 
trade school teacher, not long out of 
Vassar. 

The settlement residents, coming from 
the colleges and having had every ad- 
vantage of instruction at home, at school, 
and at church, have aimed, not to organ- 
ize a definite form of social work, but, so 
far as they were able, to “ share up” with 
their new neighbors the advantages which 
had been their birthright. In the public 
schools we find many teachers who have 
had these same advantages and who are 
anxious to share them with their pupils. 
The settlement is a rallying-ground for the 
best in the neighborhood ; it seeks to find 
all the forces for good in the neighbor- 
hood and to reinforce them—and the pub- 
lic school easily becomes just such a social 
center. 

Let the principal invite all the parents 
to form a parents’ club, and the best ele- 
ment of the neighborhood immediately 
responds. In one such club in the Brenx 
the principal has only to send word to the 
parents’ club that a child is intermittent 
in his attendance, not yet a truant for the 
attendance officer, but needing friendly 
inquiry, and before night the principal 
knows whether or not Johnny’s father is 
out of work, and, if there are no shoes for 
Johnny, some member of the parents’ club 
is ready to adjust the difficulty. Out of 
these parents’ clubs develop a most valu- 
able neighborly feeling and a social stand- 
ard which has a tendency to hold up, as 
does the social life of a small town, the 
weak members of society. 

The interest in the public schools felt 
by every one prompts public-spirited citi- 
zens to offer their services freely to these 
neighborhood clubs. On the occasion of 
the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday the 
best speakers in New York City addressed 
crowded meetings of parents—the children 
had written charming notes of invitation 
to “dear father and mother.” The com- 
mercial high schools find that public-spir- 
ited members of business organizations are 
very willing to speak to the schools and 
help them in any way that they can. What 
is really needed is a capable executive sec- 
retary to arrange for this co-operation 
between the best neighborhood forces and 
those of the city at large. 

The most difficult problem perhaps to 
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work out in badly overcrowded neighbor- 
hoods is the problem of the small boy and 
how to bring him up so that he shall be, 
both. in private and in public life, an up- 
right citizen. The tiny home of two or 
three rooms containing several small boys 
is fighting an unequal battle with the pow- 
ers of darkness. The boy is driven out 
into the street by the overcrowding, and 
if he arrives later at the reform school he 
is often found to be innocently vicious, a 
poor little victim of circumstances. 

The boy trained in a settlement club, 
when he becomes a teacher, immediately 
sees the needs of these small boys between 
ten and fourteen years of age and hastens 
to organize his class as a club in the near- 
est settlement house. What does the club 
do there? Just what it could do in the 
public school—one set of boys is athletic 
and wants a gymnasium or to organize for 
outdoor games ; another set wants to de- 
bate ; a third wants a social club with a 
prolonged business meeting; a fourth 
wants to run off entertainments ; a fifth 
cares more about artistic handiwork, and 
takes with zeal to pounding brass. The 
social club room can easily be developed 
in the schools, and the teachers tell us that 
they would be glad to have a number of 
rooms with loose tables and chairs instead 
of desks arranged in checker-board fash- 
ion. Many of the settlements struggle 
along with poor financial support, poor 
rooms, and inadequate outfit. Their 
strength consists in the fine personality of 
the workers. If one or two such people 
could be put at the service of every school 
principal in a crowded neighborhood, the 
school could at once become a settlement. 

“1 am not just a teacher, I am a settle- 
ment worker, too,” a young person said to 
me. ‘I am too tired to stay after school 
and play with the children, but my prin- 
cipal wants me to do so; he is a good 
man, and I am willing to help carry out 
his plans. He knows, however, that I 
really do not want to do this work, and he 
laughs as he introduces me as ‘ one of my . 
volunteer workers.’’’ With a social sec- 
retary to organize these clubs much of it 
could be successfully carried on with the 
occasional help of the teachers, who would 
then be left free to take their much-needed 
recreation. ‘The janitors always object, 
just as the sextons dislike to have the 














churches stand open, but they find a way 
to do their work at odd times. The 
schools do not belong to the janitors, nor 
to the teachers, nor to the Board of Edu- 
cation, but to the people. 

In the cities we find evening recreation 
centers, children’s clubs after school, ath- 
letic leagues, baths, glee clubs, folk-dan- 
cing, school libraries, vacation schools and 
playgrounds, school gardens, public eve- 
ning lectures, parents’ meetings, home and 
school associations and visiting teachers 
who help to adjust the difficulties of chil- 


HE giving of presents is, to my 
mind, the next most disagreeable 
thing to the giving of tips. In 

nine cases out of ten the recipient ought 
not to be given anything, and in the tenth 


case the present should have been some- 
thing else. Of the absolute truth of both 


these statements I am firmly convinced. ° 


Very few ever really enjoy either giving 
or receiving a present, for both the un- 
happy parties in the regrettable affair 
have their own especial grievance in re- 
gard thereto; the giver nearly always 
would have preferred to spend the money 
some other way, and the recipient knows 
in misery that reciprocation must ensue 
some time. Of course in this informal 
talk I am barring out millionaires and 
those who swallow up a present and let it 
end there; I am dealing only with the 
ordinary every-day giver and getter. 

But I am going to deal with those two 
in the order of rigid, microscopic, day- 
light truth. This morning I received my 
eighteenth pen-wiper this year. I write 
books, so pen-wipers come easily to the 
reflections of my friends. I live in Ger- 
many, and a peri-wiper can be mailed free 
of duty; and I really do not mind the 
pen-wiper in itself, for I recognize its use- 
fulness and am in the habit of keeping a 
bit of chamois-skin always handy. But 


the developments of the pen-wiper are 
In the first 


many and not overpleasant. 
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ON THE ABUSE AND THE PERFECTION 
OF PRESENT-GIVING 
BY ANNE 











dren who do not get along well in school. 
America discovered universal education 
and taught it to the world. ‘ We talk 
about democracy in Europe,” said a great 
English statesman to the men of his uni- 
versity, ‘‘ but to know the actual meaning 
of the word we must go to America.” 
The settlements and other organizations 
which are an integral part of the great 
modern democratic movement are of one 
mind in urging upon the community the 
development of the public school as a 
civic center. 






WARNER 


place, I must give them all away again, 
and the bookkeeping of pen-wipers is 
both intricate and heartrending. The 
fact that I know dozens of writers and 
can give them away again is pretty 
evenly balanced by the fact that all writers 
hate gifts, as it means ceasing to write 
stuff that pays to write concerning that 
which later must be paid for. And there 
we get back to the crux of the present 
scheme again ; for I must pay for all the 
pen-wipers, not only with handkerchiefs 
and the bother of buying the handker- 
chiefs, but also with mailing them. A 
present is never what it should be—a free 
gift; it used to be that perhaps, but in 
these degenerate days of each having 
its own tariff it has become a simple 
bid for what will be paid for it. I am a 
person of many confidences—given and 
received. I am also a person of many 
presents—given and received. I know 
the whole of both sides. 

Last week I saw a woman almost weep- 
ing over what she must take back to 
America as presents. (Be it said en pas- 
sant that no American ever brings any- 
thing to a European friend, nor does any 
traveler ever return to the States without 
being expected to inaugurate a second 
Christmas that year.) My friend is 
reasonably poor and denies herself with 
an unlimited generosity. I suggested 
that she live up to her limitations and 
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take nobody anything. To which she 
replied : ‘““ You know as well as I do that 
that’s impossible. ‘They all have sent me 
a card or something every year, and they 
expect something in return.” I came 
home and pondered her last words, “ they 
expect something in return,” and then the 
whole iniquity of this rose-scented social 
fraud began to affect me as never before. 
Presents, presents, presents! Little imi- 
tation oil paintings leaning on imitation 
golden easels, and from there on up to 
every way, shape, and manner of useless 
ornament ; and we haven’t the courage 
to stop it—to drop it—to face it down! 
I declare that I z#// have the courage 
myself; I like the smoke of battle, and 
I am going to take the field under 
this flag. ‘There is plenty of room in 
every life for generosity, just as there is 
plenty of room in every city for true 
charity, but the real generosity is a-matter 
of intelligence and labor, quite like the 
true charity. ‘The mere giving away of 
one’s read magazines and worn-out cloth- 
ing puts both those to the test—that is, 
a really intelligent giving, if it be rightly 


.done—and is as far removed from buying 


a burnt-wood plaque for a blind uncle as 
can well be imagined. I consider that 
my friend referred to above has paid for 
those annual cards and “ somethings ” 
with her letters and the noble example of 
her self-sacrifice, but if those who sent 
them do not see it as I do, I should con- 
sidet that her future would be easier with- 
out them. How simply the whole affair 
would end if on Thanksgiving Day one 
could give out a private proclamation: 
“If you give me anything ‘or Christmas, 
all is forever over between us.” Think 
of the charm of that Christmas! ‘Think 
of the time! ‘Think of the money! One 
could write so many cheerful, helpful 
letters, one could make so many visits, one 
could do so many real deeds of kindness. 

Once I had a perfect present—an abso- 
lutely perfect present—and with its story 
I willend. ‘There have been in my life 
two men who, like the present in ques- 
tion, were absolutely perfect. They live 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic, and the 
Atlantic and my friendship are all that 
they have in common. Once, when I 
was sailing, I said to the man in New 
York: “1 want to bring you back some- 














thing. What do you choose ?’’ (Now, I 
must interpolate that this was no proposal 
to wreck his happy life with a present, 
for I am in his debt to the extent of many 
thousand dollars, as he was the original 
suggester of the theme of “ Aunt Mary.”’) 
The man, who is_ himself fairly well 
swamped by his unrestrained generosity, 
very quickly declared that he’d rather not 
have anything. We discussed the matter 
in a friendly, unbiased manner, and finally 
he consented to accept a very simple 
brier-wood pipe which, he explained with 
emphasis, cost fifty cents or so, and could 
be purchased only in London. We parted 
amicably in spite of the looming gift, and 
I sailed. About two months later, when 
I was almost ready to sail again, I was 
giving tea to the Other Man in London. 
The Englishman asked me what I had 
been doing that day, and I told him that 
I had been buying a pipe for my friend 
at home. He looked quite startled, and 
said it must be all wrong, because no 
woman could buy a right pipe. I de- 
fended the pipe rather warmly, and pres- 
ently fetched it for him to see. It sad- 
dened him more than a little, and he said 
that there was really only one ‘place in 
London where pipes could be bought. 
After a little I retired my pipe, and we 
tried to be cheerful on other topics. © 

The next afternoon he came to bid me 
good-by, and as we stood by the door 
he put his hand in his pocket and said, 
‘*T know you never accept any gifts—” 
“Oh, no, never!’’ I exclaimed, terrified 
for the force of my creed. He smiled a 
little, and took out a green-leather case. 
“These are for the man in New York,” 
he said; “there are two in there, and they 
are just right. He'll know. Will you 
take them to him ?” 

That was the one perfect giving in my life. 

And you see wherein its perfection lay : 
in the exquisite tact and thought and 
mind behind the gift. The real trouble 
is not with the present, but with the bad 
ethics of the surrounding circumstances. 
If we only gave because we honestly 
desired to give and because we really 
knew just what was wanted, the smoke 
would all clear away and we should per- 
ceive that there were no armed combat 
ants in the field. 
Whereas, as it is —! 


THE POWER OF 


THE PRESIDENT 


[See editorial comment on another page] 


I 


r \HE undersigned is in full sympa 
thy with your critics on the sub- 
ject of “ The Power of the Presi- 

dent,” as set forth in The Outlook of July 
2, viz.: “It is the duty of the President, 
and therefore of every executive officer 
under the President, not merely to do 
that which the law commands, but also to 
do everything possible for the public wel- 
fare not prohibited by law.” 

The logical conclusion must be that 
the Presidential office is a thousand-man 
power in independent action, largely in a 
wild chase to secure ‘‘ the public welfare.” 

Your selection of the Jackson-Calhoun 
nullification affair as an illustration of 
Presidential action outside the Constitu- 
tion is not apt. President Lincoln had to 
meet the same conditions in 1861, and he 
justified himself in the following declara- 
tion: ‘ I shall take care, as the Constitu- 
tion expressly enjoins upon me, that the 
laws of the Union be faithfully executed in 
allof the States.” Both Jackson and Lin- 
coln acted upon the plain requirements of 
the Constitution and the laws. President 
Buchanan acted upon his personal judg- 
ment as to what would be for the “ public 
welfare.” 

If The Outlook’s position is the correct 
one, then, to be consistent, Congress in 
its enactments should introduce them with 
‘‘ Be it prohibited,” etc., from which form 
the easy and logical descent might be to 
this form: “ Be it therefore enacted by 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty,” etc. 

The writer is easily led in many things 
by The Outlook, but here he balks. 

J. W. Ricu. 


Iowa City, Iowa. 


II 


No believer in government by law 
should let your editorial on ‘‘ The Power 
of the President ” pass without a protest. 
As soon as the President and “ every 
executive under him,” as you recklessly 
suggest, begin to look for work outside of 
their legal duties, all law and order is at'an 
end. ‘The fact that a President has now, 
in the duties devolved upon him by law, 


as much as, if not more than, any ordinary 
mortal can attend to would alone condemn 
such a suggestion. When the subordi- 
nates begin doing every one “ what seems 
right in his own eyes,” we have such work 
as the beginning of forty-three reclamation 
and irrigation projects without the funds 
to finish any. Where such a theory of 
government would lead in the case of a 
Buchanan, or perchance a Bryan, no one 
can foresee. The action of the present 
Administration in putting squarely up 
to Congress the responsibility of passing 
needed legislation has done more for the 
future safety of the Republic than can 
be generally appreciated. Postal savings 
banks, parcels posts—these and lots of 
other good things we might have estab- 
lished * by mandate” or proclamation. 
The proposition to include life insurance 
as inter-State commerce was made by a 
récent incumbent of the Presidential chair. 
Why not, since neither is mentioned in 
the Constitution, and what is not forbid- 
den must be allowed? But the courts 
have had something to say on that point. 
There is too much tendency abroad to 
think that we can elect a man as Presi- 
dent, Governor, or even Mayor, and then 
give our political consciences a rest for a 
term of years. It is only by keeping the 
public mind awake by bringing a live 
public opinion to bear on Congress, on 
the Legislature, on the local Board of 
Estimate or Board of Aldermen, that polit- 
ical liberty and good government can be 
maintained. 

The other way leads to bureaucracy or 
the one-man power, and lulls to sleep that 
eternal vigilance which is the only price of 
liberty. JosePH D. HoLMeEs. 


Ill 


In my letter to The Outleok printed in 
the issue of July 2 I challenged the pro- 
duction of any ruling by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that would. 
justify the Executive in doing that which 
you state would be his duty “ for the pub- 
lic welfare not prohibited by law.” In 
your editorial on “The Power of the 
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President,” in the same issue, you name 
three cases. 

Marbury vs. Madison involved the 
exercise of the political power vested in 
the President by the Constitution, in the 
exercise of which power he uses his own 
discretion. ‘The doctrine of that case is 
plainly beyond, the scope of the present 
discussion. 

In Wells vs. Nickles104 U. S., 444, 
timber on the public lands of the United 
States had been seized by the Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of instructions to spe- 
cial agents appointed for the purpose, 
some of them dated as far back as 1855. 
The Supreme Court said that authority 
from Congress to appoint these agents 
and give them the right to seize the tim- 
ber might be “ fairly inferred from appro- 
priations made to pay for the services of 
these special timber agents.’’ Thus it 
appears that what was done by the Exec- 
utive was by authority of law. 

In the Neagle case, 135 U. S., 1-99, 
the Executive found it necessary to protect 
Mr. Justice Field against Judge Terry. 
Neagle was appointed a deputy marshal 
for that express purpose, and in the per- 
formance of that duty he killed Terry. 
The majority opinion was written by Mr. 
Justice Miller, who, next to Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall, is considered the greatest 
of the judges that have adorned the Su- 
preme Bench, and it held that Neagle was 
justified in defending Mr. Justice Field as 
he did; that in so doing he acted in dis- 
charge of his duty as an officer of the 
United States ; and for his act he had the 
authority of the laws of the United States, 
both under the Constitution and _ the 
statutes. In the dissenting opinion writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Lamar, in which Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller concurred, it was 
argued that the Constitution ind laws did 
not furnish authority for the act done by 
Neagle. The whole judicial debate was 
about that question. . 

Your editorial speaks of certain Execu- 
tive acts that are entitled to brief consid- 
eration. 

When Mr. Cleveland refused to give to 
the Senate his reasons for making certain 
removals, he planted himself squarely on 
Constitutional provisions, and he did not 
pretend to claim any other than Constitu- 
tional authority. 
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Mr. Cleveland sent troops into the State 
of Illinois to prevent the obstruction of 
the mails. He had the Constitutional 
right to do that, because the Constitution 
vests in the Congress the power to “ estab- 
lish post-offices and post roads.” Mr. 
Cleveland was clearly within his Constitu- 
tional rights in protecting that mail service. 

When President Jackson thundered 
against the Nullification Act of South 
Carolina, his famous proclamation was 
based entirely on the Constitution. Mr. 
Justice Story characterized that lengthy 
document as among the ablest commen- 
taries upon the Constitution, and well 
might he say that, because it is understood 
to have been prepared by the eminent 
jurist Edward Livingston. 

When Mr. Lincoln emancipated the 
slaves, he was acting under the war power 
vested in him by the Constitution. The 
emancipation of the slaves was a war 
measure designed to aid in the preserva- 
tion of the Union formed by the Constitu- 
tion, and it was put beyond dispute by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, adopted after- 
wards. 

No one contends that the President’s 
duty is limited to the enforcement of Acts 
of Congress, or of treaties of the United 
States, according to their express terms, 
and I think all sensible men would agree 
that his duty includes the rights, duties, 
and obligations growing out of the Con- 
stitution itself, our relations with the other 
nations of the world, and all the protec- 
tion implied by the nature of our Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. These 
duties and powers are not autocratic, 
They are organized -powers, committed by 
the people to the hands of their servants 
for their own government, and they are 
distributed among the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments, not cen. 
tered in one of them. 

While it is the President’s duty to 
‘“* take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,”’ it is not his duty to.make laws for - 
the United States, for that power is vested 
in the Congress by the terms of the Con- 
stitution. The laws that the Presidezxt is 
to see executed are manifestly those con- 
tained in the Constitution and those en- 
acted by Congress, whose exclusive duty 
it is “to make all laws necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution ”’ the 
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powers vested “ mn the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.” If the President should 
undertake to make a law by his own act, 
or by the act of an officer directed by 
him, he would invade the domain of power 
expressly and exclusively committed to 
Congress by the Constitution. Anything 
purporting to be a law but not enacted by 
Congress would not be “in pursuance of ”’ 
the Constitution. That instrument is 
very definite and precise in the use of the 
words “law ” and “laws.” Those words 
are used forty-two times in the Constitu- 
tion. I call attention to this fact as evi- 
dence of the great care exercised by its 
framers, and as indicative of their fixed 
purpose that this should be “a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” 

You say that the perils that your corre- 
spondent dreads from the adoption of 
your interpretation of the Constitution are 
“purely imagined perils.” Is not that 
true of any peril which must come out of 
the future? Can there be anything but 
“imagined perils ” until they are actually 
present? Are foresight and prophecy to 
be condemned? Shall there be no lamp 
for our feet until after we have fallen into 
the pit ? L. T. MICHENER. 

Washington, D.C. ad 


IV 


The Outlook contended in an editorial 
recently, in taking issue with President 


Taft, that the President has not only the: 


powers enumerated in the Constitution, 
but broader powers—in fact, all the execu- 
tive power needed by the executive head 
of a nation. 

There is a striking confirmation of this 
view of The Outlook in a comparatively 
recent case decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the case of 
Kansas vs. Colorado, in 206 U. S., page 
655, in Volume 27 “Supreme Court 
Reporter.” The question at issue in that 
case was the right of Kansas to waters of 
the Arkansas River as against the rights 
of Colorado and Colorado appropriators 
from that same river. Broadly speaking, 
this was the issue, but Justice Brewer, in 
deciding the case, had first to decide 
whether the Supreme Court had jurisdic- 
tion, the case in this aspect being one of 
first impression. Justice Brewer began with 
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a consideration ot the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, saying : 


It is no longer open to question that by 
the Constitution a nation was brought into 
being, and that that instrument was not 
merely operative to establish a closer union 
or league of States... . 

The first article, treating of. legislative 
powers, does not make a general grant of 
7 gesesion power. It reads, “ Article I, §1. 
All powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress.” ... 

On the other hand, in Article III, which 
treats of the judicial department—and this is 
important for our present consideration—we 
find that Section 1 reads that “the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court,” etc. 


Justice Brewer adds : 


By this is granted the entire judicial 
power of the Nation. . . . Speaking gener- 
ally, it may be observed that the judicial 
power of a nation extends to all controversies 
justiciable in their nature, and the parties to 
which or the property involved in which 
may be reached by judicial process, and 
when the judicial power of the United States 
was vested in the Supreme Court and other 
courts, all the er power which the na- 
tion was capable of exercising was vested in 
those tribunals; and unless there be some 
limitations expressed in the Constitution, it 
must be held to embrace all controversies 
of a justiciable nature arising within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the nation, no matter who. 
may be the parties thereto... . 

These considerations lead to the proposi- 
tion that when a legislative power is claimed 
for the National Government the question is 
whether that power is one of those granted 
by the Constitution, either in terms or by 
necessary implication; whereas, in respect 
to judicial functions, the question is whether 
there be any limitations expressed in the 
Constitution on the general grant of National 
power. 


It is true that Justice Brewer did not 
decide anything with reference to the 
executive power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the language of the Federal 
Constitution granting executive -power 
reads, “‘The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America.” The phraseology of this 
clause is identical with that clause vesting 
judicial power in the Supreme Court. If 
Justice Brewer held that language of this 
character gave broad judicial powers to 
the Court and made the Court one of 
general and not enumerated powers, then 
the conclusion is irresistible that the same 
terms and words make the President an 
executive with powers that are broader 
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than those enumerated—broad enough, in 
fact, to enable him to conserve the best 
interests and resources of the Nation. 
Some future Court, following the decision 
of Justice Brewer in this great case, and 
having before it the question of the pow- 
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ers of the President, will certainly follow 
this decision, especially if the question 
affect the public domain; and such a de- 
cision will be a judicial confirmation of the 
position that The Outlook has taken. 
Wayne C. WILLIAMS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
BY THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


This address (which is printed entire, except for a few words of greeting to the audience 
before her) was delivered in London recently by the Duchess of Marlborough, who was 
before her marriage Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, the daughter of the prominent American 
financier, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. She combines in an unusual degree the American point 
of view in relation to the sphere of women with a keen appreciation of the conditions 
which surround Englishwomen.—THE EDITORs. 


liever in higher education for women, 

quite regardless as to whether they 
are studying simply in order to cultivate 
their minds or as the means for entering 
a profession. 

In my country, as you know, girls go 
in much more for a college course than in 
England ; and especially in the Western 
States—where there are not only colleges 
for girls but where nearly every college 
admits women students—the percentage 
is very high. 

The new type evolved is to my mind a 
very pleasing one. The Western girl is 
educated and capable ; she is quick, alert, 
and intelligent, and her physique as well 
as her mind is improved by the college 
games and exercises she takes part in, 
It is not thought strange and unwomanly 
that girls should wish to benefit from a 
college course, and it is now an accepted 
fact that a girl should graduate just as 
her brother does. Her emancigation has 
neither brought about the appalling deteri- 
oration that pessimists predicted, nor have 
men found college-bred girls to make less 
devoted wives and mothers. On the con- 
trary, the broader and more experienced 
point of view that education confers is 
conducive to a more complete understand- 
ing, and men value the good fellowship 
which the freer training is apt to bring 
out in women. 


I DO profess to be a very ardent be- 


If, therefore, women are tactful enough 
not always to worst their husbands in 
argument, and to keep any superabun- 
dance of knowledge up their sleeve, there 
seems to be little opposition on a hus- 
band’s part to his wife being well educated. 

It is difficult to comprehend why there 
should be such rooted objection on the 
part of Engjishmen to the higher educa- 
tion of their wives. There must be some 
secret fear which they will not divulge, 
some premonition that, hard as they find 
it to understand a woman now, it would 
be absolutely beyond their ken were she 
highly educated. 

Be this as it may, there is, however, one 
class of student for whom higher educa- 
tion is a necessity, and thatis the girl who 
proposes to enter the teaching profession. 

The largest percentage of Bedford 
College students belong to this class, and 
a degree is essential to their future suc- 
cess because they must be qualified in a 
university course in order to teach in the 
secondary schools. It is only in the last 
five years that this requirement has gradu- 
ally come into force, and teachers who 
have not qualified in the past often come 
to the college after they have taken up 
posts, in order to gain the extra advan- 
tages and higher salaries that would not 
be open to them without the required 
degree. For these students there are 
special classes at which they are instructed 
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in the art of teaching. The theory is 
expounded to them, and they are exer- 
cised in the practice as well,"so’ that every 
teacher is assisted in evolving the sim-. 
plest and most entertaining system for 
imparting knowledge. 

So much is expected of the modern 
schoolmistress in education, character 
training, and general efficiency that the 
importance of preparing her carefully and 
appropriately cannot be overestimated, 
and the tacit acknowledgment that a col- 
lege course is essential is a splendid refu- 
tation to those who still argue that higher 
education is not necessary for women. 

Only the other day I was reading the 
statistics of the city of Chicago’s pub- 
lic school system, which involves yearly 
an expenditure of over $12,000,000 in 
teachers’ salaries, building fund, and inci- 
dentals alone. Out of the 6,296 teachers, 
5,762 were women, and the superintend- 
ent of the 289,125 children in the 267 
schools is Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, one of 
America’s foremost women, who earns a 
salary of $10,000 a year. 

So much for the possibilities open to 
intellectual and highly trained women in 
America. ‘There will in time be just as 
good opportunities for women in Canada 
and our other colonies—perhaps even in 
England—you never can tell! In view of 
this, it is certainly not a fact to be proud 
of that the capital of the Empire cannot, 
for lack of funds, provide the training- 
ground required in order to prepare its 
young women to enter useful and suc- 
cessful careers. 

We are all aware, perhaps some of us 
painfully so, that there are a million and 
a half more women in this country than 
men. Why should not these women have 
the chance of leading intelligent, rational, 
independent, happy lives, devoted to a 
vocation eminently suited to women? 
The old prejudice against woman’s desire 
to get away from the cramped and soul- 
killing position of the unmarried sister at 
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home in order to work out her own salva- 
tion, and incidentally rid her family of the 
burden of supporting her, is. still strong 
enough to make it difficult to raise the 
£100,000 required in order to make 
Bedford College the representative center 
for women’s education that London re- 
quires. 

Forty thousand pounds has already 
been collected, and a beautiful site in 
Regent’s Park has been acquired. ‘This 
change from the old buildings in Baker 
Street was necessitated by the expiration 
of the lease and the impossibility of re- 
newal. The old buildings were inade- 
quate in accommodation and very unsuit- 
able as college buildings, being in a noisy 
thoroughfare with no adjacent garden and 
grounds in which the students could pur- 
sue the games and physical training that 
should be part of the college curriculum. 
There are at present about three hundred 
students, but the number is yearly increas- 
ing because of the demand for college- 
trained girls in Government school posts, 
as factory inspectors, Poor Law officials, 
and all positions where technically trained 
women are required. It is evident that 
the number of students will increase more 
and more rapidly, and we want to make 
the new college adequate and representa- 
tive. The building that now stands in 
the roomy and well-wooded: grounds is 
not big enough, and must in time be 
enlarged, but, to start with, the present 
building is to be adapted and used until 
the money required to enlarge it is forth- 
coming. How I wish that some generous 
man, endowed with imagination and fore- 
sight, would forever earn our gratitude by 
a munificent donation ! 

Failing this, I beg every woman here 
to-day to make some sacrifice in order 
that our college may become a proud 
monument to women’s generosity and a. 
promoter of that spirit of sisterhood and 
mutual help which it is our foremost duty 
to encourage. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES IN WHICH THE AUTHOR CONSIDERS THE EFFECT OF 
DEMOCRACY IN THE FAMILY, IN EDUCATION, IN INDUSTRY, AND IN GOVERNMENT ' 


SEVENTH PAPER 


IN INDUSTRY—PRESENT CONDITIONS 


described a scene which one may 

witness any Sunday morning in 
the streets of one of the greatest commer- 
cial capitals of Christendom, the city of 
London : 


Sunday morning witnesses the strangest 
sight in these streets. The lodgers hold a 
bazaar. From end to end the railings are 
hung with fusty and almost moving rags, the 
refuse of the week’s picking and stealing, 
which no pawnbroker can be  Bae®. to buy. 
Neighbors, barely dressed, many of.them 
with black eyes, bandaged heads, and broken 
mouths, turn out to inspect this frightful 
collection of rags. There is bargaining, 
buying, and exchanging. Practically naked 
children look on and learn the tricks of the 
trade. If you could see the bareheaded 
women, with their hanging hair, their fero- 
cious eyes, their brutal mouths; if you could 
see them there, half dressed, and that in- 
a draggle-tailed slovenliness incomparably 
horrible ; and if you could hear the appallin 
language loading their hoarse voices, an 
from their phrases receive into your mind 
some impression of their modes of thought, 
you would say that human nature in the ear- 
iest and most barbarous of its evolutionary 
changes had never, could never have, been 
like this; that these people are moving on 
in a line of their own; that they have 
produced something definitely non-human, 
which is as distinct from humanity as the 
anthropoid ape. Ruth, or even Mary of 
Magdala, at the beginning of the line ; two 
thousand years of progress; and then these 
corrupt and mangy things at the end! This 
is not to be believed. No; they do not 
belong to the advancing line, they have never 
been human. For the honor of humanity 
one rejects them.” 


The picture is not too dark. Any one 
who has visited the slums of London can 
attest its photographic reality; and al- 
though I think the slums of London are 
probably the worst slums in Christendom, 
worse than those of Paris or Naples, 


A RECENT English writer has thus 





1 These articles are based on and in part condensed 
from a series of lectures on “ The Spirit of Democ- 
racy” delivered by the author on consecutive Sunday 
afternoons before the Brooklyn (New York) Insti- 
tute in January and February, 1910. 

2 Harold Begbie, “ Twice-Born Men,” pp. 3, 35. 
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worse than those of New York or Cni- 
cago, yet almost every civilize¢ civ, con- 
tains a population somewhat answering 
to the description from which I have 
taken this paragraph. Different in de- 
gree, but not different in kind, of misery, 
vice, and degradation, such are some of 
our neighbors in most of our great cities. 
How came they here? What responsi- 
bility have we for them ? 

I recall that story of the rich man who 
dressed in fine linen and fared sumptu- 
ously every day, and forgot the beggar at 
his door. You and I, reader, are not rich 
men, as we sometimes count riches, and 
perhaps fare not very sumptuously every 
day, and yet if we forget this Lazarus at 
our door we shall subject ourselves to 
something of that condemnation which 
the Master visited on the indifferent rich 
man of the olden time. 

What shall we do with this fruit of 
Christendom? How came the tree to 
bear such fruit? These are the questions 
to which in this and the two succeeding 
articles I ask my readers’ attention. First, 
I shall trace rapidly the course of history 
which has produced these phenomena; 
next, point out briefly some proposed rem- 
edies for the evil." 

At first the capitalist owned the laborer : 
that was ‘slavery. Then the capitalist 
owned the land and the laborer was at- 
tached to the land; the laborer owed the 
landlord service, the landlord owed the 
laborer protection: that was feudalism. 
Then ‘came individualism in industry, as 
there came individualism in government ; 
the laborer was free, no longer attached 
to the master, no longer attached to the 
land, might go where he would, owed 





' Habitual readers of The Outlook and readers ot 
my book publications on social topics will find the 
ideas, and perhaps even the phraseology, of this arti- 
cle familiar. I am kere simply putting into com- 
ae form ideals which I have been persistently urging 

y voice and pen for nearly half a century. 
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nothing to the master; and the master 
was free, owed no longer protection to 
the slave, owed no longer protection to the 
villein. . Each was free; and the laborer 
could sell his labor in the highest market; 
the capitalist could buy his labor in the 
cheapest market. 

This might have served if society had 
remained individualistic. But society did 
not remain individualistic ; it became or- 
ganized. ‘Iwo causes produced this indus- 
trial organization. First, the discovery of 
natural forces to do the world’s drudgery 
for it, and the accompanying invention of 
machinery. Second, the discovery that 
the division of labor was of great economic 
advantage in the production of articles. 
In the place of single looms owned and 
operated by single weavers, there grew 
up, through the discovery of steam and 
the inventions that followed it, the great 
factory, with its numerous spinning-wheels 
and its numerous looms. Thrifty men 
who had put by a little money, or for- 
tunate men who had inherited fortunes, 
combined and built the factory in com- 
bination. ‘The partnership and the cor- 
poration followed , and so grew up, by a 
natural and necessary process, a combi- 
nation of capital. But, in order to run 
the factory, the railway, the mine, it was 
necessary that labor should be organized 
as well as capital, and each. particular 
kind of labor assigned to the particular 
laborer. ‘This organized labor and organ- 
ized capital grew up side by side. 

We sometimes find men _ discussing 
the question whether labor ought to or- 
ganize. Labor must be organized. We 
cannot carry on modern industry unless 
labor is organized. We cannot have a loco- 
motive engineer saying, ‘‘ This morning 
I will run a locomotive, to-morrow morn- 
ing I prefer to be a brakeman, and the 
next morning I will not come at all.” 
Railway workmen must be organized, and 
so must factory workmen and mine work- 
men. The only real question is whether the 
men who constitute the organization shall 
have anything to say respecting the na- 
ture of the organization. . Organization 
of capital, organization of labor, that is 
inherent, indisputably inherent, in the 
modern industrial organization. 

Thus has grown up the modern sys- 
tem, sometimes called capitalism, some- 
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times called the wages system. Under. 
this system a comparatively small body of 
men own all the tools and implements 
with which industry is carried on: the 
lands, the mines, the factories, the rail- 
ways, the forests; and a great body of 
men do the work with these tools and 
implements, not owning them. The men 
who own the tools we call capitalists, the 
men who do the work with the tools we 
call laborers. Sometimes the laborers 
hire the tools from the capitalists and pay 
what we call rent; sometimes the capital- 
ist hires. the laborer to work with the tools 
and pays what we call wages. Occasion- 
ally the capitalist and the laborer make a 
bargain that the laborer shall work with 
the capitalist’s tools and divide the pro- 
ceeds in some ratio between the two. 
That is not an uncommon method on 
some of the Southern plantations to-day. 
But whichever way the arrangement is 
made, one small body of men own practi- 
cally all the tools and implements with 
which industry is carried on, and those 
tools and implements are called capital, 
and the men who own them are called 
capitalists ; and a great body of men carry 
on the industry with these tools and im- 
plements, and they are called laborers or 
wage-earners. 

Many persons imagine that this wage 
system has lasted {rom eternity and will 
last to eternity, because they have never 
known any other system. In point of fact, 
it was born about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and I do not believe 
that it will outlast the twentieth century. 
The evils of this system are many and 
great, and have been often recognized by 
scholars of every class. 

In the first place, this system divides 
society into two great classes, more or 
less hostile: a body of laborers’ who 
desire to get the largest possible wage, 
that is, the largest possible share of the 
proceeds of the industry, and a body of 
capitalists who, except as their desires are 
modified by humanity, desire to pay. the 
least. possible wage to get the product of. 
the industry. Both desires were not only 
recognized, they were fostered, by the old 
political economy. The capitalist was 
instructed to buy the labor in the cheap- 
est market, that is, he was to pay as little 
wages as he could and get the work done, 
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and the laborer was instructed to sell his 
labor in the highest market, that is, he 
was to do as little work as possible and 
get his wages; and a good many of both 
classes lived up to the principle thus incul- 
cated. 

In the second place, this wages system 
inevitably creates a concentration of wealth. 
It creates a small class of more or less, 
and generally increasingly, wealthy men, 
and a large class of more or less depend- 
ent men. ‘The startling facts are thus 
given in Charles B. Spahr’s book on “ ‘The 
Present Distribution of Wealth,” the best 
book, I think, on the subject in the 
English language : 

To sum up the whole situation, therefore, 
it appears that the general distribution of 
incomes in the United States is wider and 
better than in most of the countries of west- 
ern Europe. Despite this fact, however, 
one-eighth of the families in America receive 
more than half of the aggregate income, and 
the richest one per cent receives a larger 
income than the poorest fifty per cent. In 
fact, this small class of wealthy property- 
owners receives from property alone as large 
an income as half our people receive from 
property and labor." 

I would like to put that in a little more 
dramatic form. The average wage of the 
workingman in America ranges from 75 
cents to $5 a day. ‘The wage which Mr. 
Gould received in his lifetime was $13,000 
a day; the discrepancy the workingman 
thinks too large, and I personally agree 
with him. Mr. Vanderbilt—Cornelius, the 
elder—died, after a long and useful life, 
leaving a property estimated by the news- 
papers at $200,000,000; I do not vouch 
for the estimate—I take it as I find it. 
If Adam was created, as our old chronol- 
ogy thought he was, six thousand years 
ago, and if he had lived to this day, and 
had been an industrious worker and 
had never lost a day through sickness or 
misfortune, and had laid up $100 every 
working day of every year of that six 
thousand years, he would not have laid up 
as much money as Cornelius Vandcrbilt 
acquired in one lifetime. 

This is the second objection to the 
present system: inequality in the distri- 
bution of the product of labor. The 
laborer who works with the tools gets too 
small a share, the tool-owner gets too 


1Charles B. Spahr, “ The Present Distribution of 
Wealth,” p. 129. 
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‘large a share, and the great laboring class 


are dependent on the tool-owners for the 
opportunity to work. “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” says 
‘the divine command ; the wages system 
says to hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
icans, and to untold multitudes in the 
Old World: Thou shalt not earn thy daily 
bread by the sweat of thy, brow—thou 
shalt have no chance. In a prosperous 
time there are comparatively few men 
who cannot find a chance to do some 
work somewhere for some sort of pay; 
but a few years ago there were tramping 
through this country, it was estimated, 
three millions of men seeking for jobs— 
some of them earnestly seeking, some of 
them not so much in earnest, but still out 
of work. Josephine Shaw Lowell, who was 
a careful statistician, reported that one 
year there were 220,000 individuals helped 
by charity in the city of New York, and 
she says, “ There is no possibility of the 
duplication of individuals in this estimate.” 
I do not vouch for these figures in the 
one case or in the other, but they repre- 
sent immense masses, unquestionably, of 
men and women who hve on the verge of 
starvation, and who, if they are laid aside 
for a week, or even for a day, by illness 
or misfortune, wonder where the next 
week’s bread will come from for their 
wives and their children. Sometimes the 
contrast is pathetic, sometimes dramatic. 
One day diners at the Waldorf-Astona 
were startled by having an Indian club 
flung through the plate-glass window and 
falling upon their table. Men rushed 
out and arrested the assailant, and he was 
taken to the police station; and this was 
his story : That he was ‘a mechanic; that 
he was out of work; that he could get 
nothing to do anywhere ; that he was an 
expert with Indian clubs ; that it finally 
occurred to him that he could give some 
exhibitions with the Indian clubs in sa- 
loons ; that he went from one saloon to 
another ; that he could earn nothing by 
his exhibition; and finally, hungry and 
sore of heart, and walking up Fifth 
Avenue, he saw these men and women 
feasting on viands that they could not digest 
after they had eaten them, and in a mo- 
ment of passionate rage flung his club 
through the window. I believe he was 
locked up. I thought the magistrate 
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showed wisdom in giving him a good din- 
ner. Reader, imagine, if you can, yourself 
walking the street, looking for work, and 
compelled to come back night after night 
to hungry children and a disappointed 
wife to greet you. 

Out of this dependent class—dependent 
on the capitalist for opportunity to work— 
there grows another great dependent class. 
Out of the tramps seeking for work the 
beggars are developed, and out of the 
beggars the sneak-thieves, and out of the 
sneak-thieves the burglars. Thus men 
grow up in an atmosphere of hostility 
to society. As there is a profession of 
lawyers, and one of doctors, and one of 
ministers, and one of teachers, so there 
is a profession of burglars, for which 
children are trained from the cradle by 
men whose hearts have been embittered 
against modern society that refuses them 
a place, an opportunity, a right to live. 
I donot justify it, but I do not wonder 
at it. 

If this process were only accompanied 
at the end by something to compensate for 
it, if by this wage-earning system we were 
sacrificing some in order to develop a 
high and noble aristocracy, if we could 
only believe with Nietzsche ‘that the end 
of civilization is to develop one single 
typical man, and we could find this man 
among our plutocrats, we might bear the 
condition with philosophy. But, in point 
of fact, neither the beggars nor the crim- 
inals are all found “among the poor. 

“Hark! hark! The dogs do bark! 
The beggars are coming to town ; 


Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


Yes, “‘ some in velvet gowns.” For the 
men and the women who do not by some 
kind of service, in the mill, in the factory, 
in the street, in the school-room, in the 
family, in the home, put into society as 
much as they take out, belong in the 
beggar class, whether they tramp in out- 
worn shoes or in steamers and automo- 
biles. 

Nor do we find the criminals all recruited 
.from the poor. There is to-day more 
than one man serving his sentence in the 
penitentiary who last year, as the presi- 
dent of a great corporation, occupied a 
position of trust and honor in the com- 
munity. And it is a matter of common 
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knowledge that there are men of large 
wealth who employ skilled lawyers to 
teach them how they can violate the law 
and yet escape the penalties of the law. 
Vice, in certain aspects of our rich society, 
is more gilded but not less awful than 
the same sort of vice which has been 
described by the writer quoted above as 
existing in the slums of London. Sensu- 
ality and intoxication are not better be- 
cause they are well dressed; vice is no 
nobler in Fifth Avenue than it is on the 
East Side, nor the drunken bout the 
better for being incited by champagne 
instead of by whisky. 

What are the remedies ? 
remedy ? 

There are many persons who, so far as 
they have thought of it at all, consider 
that the only remedy is regulation by law, 
improvement by education, and ameliora- 
tion by charity. The wages system seems 
to them inherent and essential. There is 
no getting along without it. But society 
can regulate the actions of the capitalist, 
and can easily regulate the actions of the 
workingman, and can punish the crimes 
into which either of them is led. At the 
same time, by the pulpit and the press, 
we can develop a better public conscience. 
In addition, we can do something to re- 
lieve the distress and reform the vices 
which are born of this system. So, fifty 
years ago, good Christian men in the 
South believed that slavery was essential 
to the well-being of society. It could not 
be abolished. But slaveholders could 
treat their slaves with justice and kind- 
ness, harsh slave laws could be repealed, 
certain rights of the slaves could be pro- 
tected, and gradually, with the moral ele- 
vation of the race, the divine institution of 
slavery could be rid of its more noxious 
fruits. I do not believe that either~ regu- 
lation or gradual moral reform or charity 
will set the world right. I do not believe 
that the evil of our present industrial sys- 
tem will be cured by anything less than a 
radical change, though it may be, and I 
think it will be, a gradual one. I am quite 
of the mind of Thomas Carlyle : 

This general well and cesspool, once baled 
and clear, to-day will begin to fillitself anew. 
The universal Stygian quagmire is still 
there, opulent in women ready to be ruined 


and in men ready. Toward the same sad 
cesspool will these waste currents of human 
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sin ooze and gravitate, as heretofore. 
Except in draining the universal quagmire 
itself there is no remedy.’ 

More radical than mere regulation by 
law and amelioration by charity is the pro- 
posal for “collective bargaining.” The 
individual workingman has no chance 
in dealing with collective capital. This 
workingman must take the wages the rail- 
way will give to him, because his going 
puts the railway to no inconvenience ; but 
his going means idleness and misery to 
him. This factory man must take the 
wages which the factory offers, if he stands 
alone, because his individual withdrawal 
produces no inconvenience to the factory ; 
but for him his withdrawal is from some- 
thing to nothing. So workingmen have 
organized in trade unions to protect their 
interests and put them on an equality 
with organized capital in their bargaining. 
They have organized in trade unions in 
order that labor may act as a body in its 
bargain with capital acting as a body in 
its bargaining. I think they have done 
well. If I were a workingman, I should 
desire to join the trade union of my trade, 
though whether I joined or not would de- 
pend somewhat, I am sure, on what kind 
of a union it happened to be. Trade 
unions have raised wages, improved con- 
ditions, shortened hours, called public 
attention to labor conditions that were 
intolerable, helped to lessen the hours of 
woman’s labor, helped to get children 
out of the factory and the mine, produced 
a spirit of co-operation among working- 
men, and promoted arbitration for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. All this labor 
unions have done. But labor unions 
in collective bargaining with capitalistic 
unions do not constitute the consum- 
mation of industrial democracy. 

Let me recall attention to the under- 
lying theme of this series of papers. The 
democracy of America is two democracies, 
one individual, one social; one inherited 
from France and pagan Rome, the other 
inherited from the Puritans and the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. Out of these 
two democracies this present American 





* Latter-Day Pamphlets,” Chapman & Hall ed., 
p. 24. 
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democracy of the twentieth century has 
grown, gradually and increasingly taking 
on the social aspect ; so that we are no 
longer trying in this country to develop 
merely a community of individuals govern- 
ing themselves, we are attempting to cre- 
ate a self-governing community, a com- 
munity that co-operates and combines in 
operation for its common interest. That 
is not accomplished by organizing all the 
workingmen on the one side and all the 
capitalists on the other side so that they 
may drive their bargains with each other on 
something like equal terms. That is not 
a self-governing brotherhood. If A has 
a house to sell and B wishes to buy a 
house, it is well enough for A to put what 
price he pleases and B to offer what price 
he pleases, and let the negotiations go on 
indefinitely. But when the owners of the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania are on one side 
and the coal workers are on the other side, 
and one group says, ‘‘ We will not work 
until you come to our terms,’’and the other 
says, “‘ You shall not work until you come 
to our terms ”—the rest of us freeze. Or 
if, on the other hand, the laborer says, 
** Raise my wages and add it to your bill,” 
and the capitalist says, “ I will raise your 
wages and add it to my bill,” we get high 
prices, from which the community is now 
suffering. Peace brings one injury, war 
brings the other. A bargain between two 
individuals concerns only the bargainers ; 
but in a bargain between ten thousand 
workingmen and ten thousand shareholders 
in a great corporation the community is in- 
terested. And whether the bargain is not 
made at all, or whether it is made without 
regard to the interests of the general pub- 
lic, in either case the general public suffers. 
Collective bargaining furnishes some pro- 
tection to the individual laborer from the 
injustice which inevitably follows from 
bargaining by an individual laborer with 
organized capital. But it furnishes no 
protection to the community. And it 


does not bring industrial peace or create 
a true industrial brotherhood. 

The two other remedies proposed—_ 
Political Socialism and Industrial Democ- 
racy—lI leave to be considered in the next 
two papers of this series, 
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The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
were probably the most important political 
gatherings ever held. Surely no work for 
the world’s better organization has been 
more significant of the spirit of “peace on 
earth to men of good will.” Certainly such 
men composed the membership of the two 
Conferences and such was their spirit. As 
a result we are now witnessing the establish- 
ment in international law of certain great 
principles—among them, the greater protec- 
tion in time of war of private property at 
sea, the restriction of the use of force in 
collecting contract debts, the judicial settle- 
ment of controversies arising out of war, and 
now the judicial settlement of controversies 
arising in time of peace. As Dr. William I. 
Hull, Professor of History in Swarthmore 
College, in his excellent “The Two Hague 
Conferences” (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.65), 
points out, in the ultimate analysis the sanc- 
tion for the faithful observance of the agree- 
ments reached by the Conferences rests not 
only upon the good faith of each participating 
government but upon an international pub- 
lic opinion. This, Dr. Hull fitly claims, has 
been so largely developed by the two Con- 
ferences that it is almost a creation of their 
own. Dr. Hull’sis a book cordially to com- 
mend to the general reader as well as to the 
student. In it one may quickly secure either 
a consecutive description of each Hague 
Conference or a comparative study of the 
discussion and action on each topic by the 
two Conferences. Three other even more 
important publications now summarize au. 
thoritatively and definitely the work of the 
Conferences, and are dentaned, we pre- 
sume, especially for the student. They have 
been prepared by Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor of the Department of State and 
technical delegate to,the second Confer- 
ence. “ The Texts of the Peace Conference 
at The Hague ” (Ginn & Co., Boston, $2.20) 
is purely a book of reference. “ The Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899-1907” (Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, $5), in two stout- 
ish volumes, is, in addition, an interpreta- 
tion. It is based on a series of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Scott at Baltimore before 
the Johns Hopkins University. If the sharp 
reader fancies that there is too much repeti- 
tion in the text, let Lim remember that it 
may not be unnecessary if the events of the 
Conferences are to be made emphatically 
clear and graphic to duller folk. The style 
is cogent and not too technical. The volumes 
show hardly the slightest evidence of haste, 
unless, for instance, we should note the spell- 
ing “ Kongo ” in one place and “Congo” in 
another, and the apparent lack of sufficient 
reference to the late John Hay, Secretary of 
State, a somewhat important personage in 
connection with the first Conference. To 
his previous volumes Dr. Scott now adds 
“ American Addresses at the Second Hague 
Conference ” (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.65). 


Mr. Choate and General Porter were at the 
head of the American delegation in 1907, 
and some of their admirable speeches are 
included in this volume. Even more sharply 
do those of Dr. Scott, also included, define 
the American attitude. We can be proud 
that our delegation took a peculiarly aggres- 
sive position regarding certain fundamental 
principles of international fair-dealing, and 
also that its position was as tactful as it was 
aggressive. It offered ingenious and prac- 
tical projects and plans for embodying these 
principles into law. No particular project 
was more cherished by Mr. Root, then Sec- 
retary of State, in instructing the American 
delegates, than that of establishing an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice—a logical 
ye ge to the present semi-diplomatic so- 
called “ Permanent Court” at The Hague, 
which, in reality, is neither permanent nor a 
court. In order togain a proper idea of just 
what Mr. Root stood for, and what was ac- 
complished by his agents at The Hague, one 
should read Dr. Scott’s discourses on “ The 
Elements Entering into the Composition of 
the International Court of Arbitral Justice” 
and his “Suggested Composition of the 
Court.” Each address in this volume is 
prefaced by a brief explanatory note, and an 
appendix contains the text necessary to the 
understanding of the speeches. Such sum- 
maries of the two Conferences as Dr. Hull’s 
or Dr. Scott’s are certainly indispensable to 
students of international problems, but es- 

ecially to American students. Dr. Scott’s 
atest volume is a sympathetic and suggest- 
ive companion. 


The long list of books on America by 
writers from Latin Europe comprises ‘a 
umes of varying excellence. M. Paul Bour- 
get, for instan¢.c, after a very short visit to 
this country, ,roduced two volumes on 
“ Outre-Mer,” of more value as exhibiting 
that author’s charming literary style than as 
a work of reliable reference. More to the 

oint are the books written before and since 

y M. Bourget’s countryman, M. César Pas- 
cal, “A Travers l’Atlantique,” and Abbé 
Félix Klein, “ L’ Amérique de Demain.” A 
greater treasury of observation and interpre- 
tation, however, is found in Madame Blanc’s 
books on America, written under her pseu- 
donym, Th. Bentzon. They are “ Choses et 
Gens d’Amérique,” “ Récits Américains,” 
* Questions Américaines,” “ Nouvelle France 
et Nouvelle Angleterre,” and “ Femmes 
d’Amérique.” So much for French opinion. 
Italian opinion, other than Signor Ferrero’s, 
had not come to us in book form until the 
just published “Gli Americani,” by Signor 
Alberto Pecorini. The volume has merit. 
First, it is written by an Italian; and, as the 
Italian contingent of our immigration forms 
pees its most interesting feature,” an 

talian’s views of us are worth noting. Sec- 
ond, Signor Pecorini has not only visited 
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America, he has lived here; he has closely 


observed our peculiar conditions. He has 
made some of them his own. He is almost 
an Americanized Italian. Third, the book 
is written by a judicially-minded author. 
We take up Mr. Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth,” for instance, knowing that we 
shall find largeness of vision and surety of 
judgment. Of course we have no such sen- 
sation in taking up this smaller work by a 
hitherto unknown Latin-American, nor has 
the Italian the Englishman's maturity. And 
yet, little by little, a pleasant sense of confi- 
dence comes to us. We first scan the table 
of contents, and there find a clearly detailed 
synopsis, whether America be regarded from 
the historical, ethnological, economic, social, 
religious, political, or industrial standpoint. 
Then we note the apportionment of each 
chapter’s material. For example, take the 
chapter on “ The Politics of a Democracy.” 
It is divided into four parts: political par- 
ties, electoral campaigns, internal politics, 
and external politics. Now let us take the 
last section of the chapter—external politics 
—and see how it is further subdivided. Our 
author begins the history of American ex- 
ternal politics with Benjamin Franklin and 
ends with John Hay. Every chapter has 
thus been divided and subdivided. Though 
the work might be stronger for some con- 
densation here and there, it affords to Ital- 
ians and to Italian-reading Americans a 
notably comprehensive view of this country’s 
conditions, and should be immediately trans- 
lated. (Francesco Tocci, New York. $1.25.) 


Henry G. Parsons, the author of “ Chil- 
dren’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and 
Education,” is the son of Mrs. Henry Par- 
sons, the founder of the first children’s school 
farm, which is now carried on in De Witt 
Clinton Park in New York. Any one who 
has watched this work and seen the practical 
and efficient way in which Ms. Parsons and 
her son have developed it, and have inspired 
others to undertake similar ventures, will 
realize that Mr. Parsons is peculiarly quali- 
fied to write on the subject of children’s 
gardens. There are many people, however, 
who feel that children’s gardens are an ex- 
cellent means of reaching the small boy or 
girl, but who can give comparatively little 
time or thought to the work. That Mr. 
Parsons is able to realize and sympathize 
with the condition of ignorance of such peo- 

le is the surprising characteristic of the 
00k. His terse method of enlightening 
that ignorance by word, equations, and illus- 
trations will be of great benefit to those 
who are struggling with the problem. We 
advise any one who is working in any ca- 
oy in children’s gardens to use this little 
p0ok as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
(Sturgis & Walton Company, New York.) 
“ Among School Gardens ” is not as compact 
nor_as vitally written as the book on school 
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gardens by Mr. Parsons, but any one inter- * 
ested in the subject will find it good supple- 
mentary reading. Although it gives much 
practical information, it appears to be 
written more from the point of view of the 
historian, and less from that of the practical 
worker. The worker in school gardens 
will want to have Mr. Parsons’s book in his 
hand whenever he is in the garden, but he 
will read Miss Green’s book at home in his 
leisure moments. (Charities Publication 
Committee, New York. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Publications. $1.25.) 


The combination of two such names as 
George Sand and René Doumic on the back 
of a book should lead any one interested in 
French literature to open that book. When 
the writer finds that the volume is not, as he 
may have supposed, a purely literary criti- 
cism of the novelist’s novels, but is also an 
apparently spontaneous and certainly a very 
human document, page after page is turned 
and the book is read from cover to cover 
with absorbing interest. “ George Sand,” by 
René Doumic, is a notable book. Perhaps 
there is nothing quite like it in the whole his- 
tory of criticism. It may be said that in the 
history of women writers there has been no 
one quite like George Sand. It is the cus- 
tom to compare her with George Eliot. 
Both, it is true, defied etiquette and conven- 
tion in their private lives. Both were fore- 
most writers of romances in their respective 
countries. But in defiance of convention 
George Sand went infinitely further than 
George Eliot did. In the Frenchwoman’s 
case morality and decency were defied. Ap- 
parently she acknowledged no law but that of 
impulse. M. Doumic’s volume bringsa start- 
ling realization of this. His text is at times 
unnecessarily detailed and realistic; the vol- 
ume, therefore, is certainly not one for the 
library of a girls’ boarding-school. In out-. 


-lining one after another in almost weari- 


some length the novelist’s love affairs the ° 
critic’s wit and irony save the work from 
monotony. George Sand’s various lovers 
are described with much acuteness and dis- 
crimination. With M. Doumic each line 
counts, and in a few rapid strokes we have 
an etched portrait. in its criticism of the 
novelist’s literary romances the book is hardly 
as satisfactory in treating the longer ones, 
like “ Consuelo ” and “ La Comtesse de Ru- 
dolstadt,” as it is in its exposition of the 
short romances, especially the pastorales 
like “ La Mare au Diable.” Asa whole, the 
volume certainly revitalizes George Sand’s 
work, cbscured as it lately has been by that 
of Flaubert and other stylists. Their writ- 
ing may have served to make latter-day 
readers somewhat impatient of George 


Sand’s lack of precision and perspective; 
but it ~— also to serve to bring out the 
reshness and charm of her ay 


brilliant 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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LABOR AND THE TRUSTS 


In your letter of June 28 you say in part, 
“There is a very great distinction between 
labor and an ordinary commercial commod- 
ity. Is this the fundamental question, or are 
there other questions that are more funda- 
mental ?” 

This zs the fundamental question and she 
one upon which there is so much confusion 
of thought. 

In the case in point, concerning the follow- 
ing proviso that was added in the Sund 
Civil Appropriation Bill when it passed the 
House of Representatives : 

Provided further that no part of this money shall 
be spent in the prosecution of any organization or 
individual for entering into any combination or agree- 
ment having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or 
for any act done in furtherance thereof, ot in itself 
unlawful. 

The Senate struck it from the bill, and by 
that action placed itself on record as being 
opposed to any organization or individual 
making an organized effort to increase wages, 
to reduce the hours, or to better the condi- 
tion of labor—organized or unorganized— 
without running the risk of criminal prose- 
cution under the provision of the Anti-Trust 
Law. 

The proviso says, in words so clear that 
any man might understand, “ that no part of 
the appropriation should be used in the 
prosecution of organizations or individuals 
having in view the bettering of the conditions 
of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
thereof, not in itself unlawful.” Note the last 
four words—“ not in itself unlawful.” We 
contend that neither an individual nor an 
organization of individuals should be out- 
lawed for entering into an agreement for the 
improvement of the standard of life or the 
maintenance of a decent existence. 

The pressure brought to.bear by the Presi- 
dent upon the Representatives to strike out 
this proviso (by a vote of 138 to 130) places 
them in the unenviable light of using their 
power to prevent the organized or unorgan- 
ized producers from bettering their condi- 
tion. 

The ownership of a free man is vested in 
himself alone. The only reason for the 
ownership of slaves was the desire to own 
their labor power. It follows that a free 
man’s ownership of himself includes his 
labor power; hence it is inherent that the 
labor power of a free man is his own. This 
is the basis of free government and is the 
underlying idea upon which is based the 
entire construction of private property. To 
destroy this principle would finally involve 
the safety and the entire structure of civil- 
ized society. 

The free man’s ownership of himself and 
his labor power is an assurance that he may 
sell it to another or may refuse to sell it; 
that he may with others agree to sell their 


labor power or refuse to sell it. No man 
has a property right, not even an implied 
property right, in the labor of another. Free 
men may sell their labor power under the stress 
of necessity, or they may refuse to sell it in 
order to obtain more advantageous returns. 

This confusion of thought arises from the 
fact that the average commercial instinct 
insists upon regarding labor asa commodity, 
as though it were a bale of cotton, an ingot 
of steel, or a side of bacon, therefore, it is 
argued, “ subject to monopoly.” 

It is gratifying to see ‘thoughtful, philo- 
sophical poco hy giving heed to this subject. 
Such lovers of freedom will finally agree 
that labor power is not a product, but is a 
human power to produce, with a correspond- 
ing inherent right to bestow or withhold 
patronage as the laborer wills. It is impos- 
sible to separate the labor power from the 
soul of the being who produces. It cannot 
be construed as a “trust” or a “ corporation 
formed in restraint of trade.” Any law 
dealing with corporations or trusts that cur- 
tail or corner the products of labor can have 
no application -to the association of free men 
in the disposition or the withholding of their 
labor power or their patronage. 

To attempt to deny to free men the right 
of association, the right to collectively bar- 
gain for the sale of their labor, or the right 
to withhold the sale of their labor, or to in- 
duce others to withhold their labor power, 
is an unwarranted invasion of a man’s owner- 
ship of himself and of his labor power, and 
is equivalent to a reassertion of some form 
of property right in the workmen by the 
employing class. 

A trust is an organization of a few persons 
seeking to monopolize the production and 
control of the distribution of a product, but 
the voluntary association of laborers entering 
into any combination or agreement with a 
view of incréasing wages, shortening hours, 
or bettering the conditions of labor is essen- 
tially different from a trust. 

The trust seeks to gain from the many 
and distribute to the few. The trust limits 
competition and restricts the output. The 
labor organization seeks to secure the great- 
est possible share of its mutual production 
and di8tribute it to the many, and by its 
every act invites all of its associates in pro- 
duction to share and share alike. 

The labor organizations aim to improve 
the standard of life, to better the condition 
of health, to uproot ignorance and foster 
education, to inspire a higher regard for true 
character, to establish real, genuine manhood, 
and to retain an independent spirit among 
our people; in short, aim to bring about a 


-rational recognition of the interdependence 


of man upon his fellow-man; to establish a 
normal work-day; to secure that share of 
the product of labor that will enable the 
breadwinner to maintain his family in com- 
fort at home, and take the children from the 
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factory and workshop and give them the 
opportunity of the school, the home, and the 
playground. 

All the energies of the American labor 
movement for the conservation of the high- 
est concepts of human liberty will be brought 
into play against the denial er the abridg- 
ment of the commonest of common rights— 
man’s ownership of himself, his labor power, 
and his patronage. 

FRANK MORRISON. 


[We agree absolutely with Mr. Morrison 
that labor is not a commodity, and that the 
aphorism that labor is a commodity, to be 
sold in the highest market and bought in the 
cheapest market, is economically false and 
ethically wrong. Ifyou go into a store to buy 
a pair of shoes, the moral character of the 
shoemaker does not concern you, all you 
want to know is the quality of the commodity 
which you are buying; your moral character 
as a purchaser does not concern him, all that 
he wants to know is that he is getting honest 
money for the goods which he sells. But if you 
ask employment of him to manufacture the 
shoes which he is selling, it is of the utmost 
importance that he should know whether you 
are honest, temperate, industrious, cleanly, 
and of the utmost importance that you should 
know whether he is artes just, fair-minded, 
considerate. You have nothing to sell to him, 
he has nothing te purchase from you. You 
and he are gvasi partners in a common enter- 
prise—the making of shoes to sell to some 
third party—and the labor problem is simply, 
How ought the profits of the common enter- 
prise be divided between the two? The other 
question involved in our correspondent’s let- 
ter, as to the difference between a combina- 
tion of capitalists and a combination of labor- 
ers, we do not here discuss. We only say that 
The Outlook is not opposed to great com- 
binations either of laborers or of capitalists. 


We believe that we have entered upon an era 


of great combinations, and the remedy for any 
injustice which either combination may in- 
flict is not breaking up the combination, but 
bringing it under the power of a stronger 
combination, namely, that of the State or the 
Nation—THE EDIToRs.] 


IS ANGER WRONG? 


In anote to the letter of Charles P..Parker, 
printed in The Outlook, June 18, you say, 
“ Anger is not always wrong. ‘ Be ye angry 
and sin not’ is the divine law, because it is 
the divine ideal.” Perhaps a little examina- 
tion of the history of that quotation may be 
of interest, and may convince others, as it 
has convinced me, that Paul’s famous decla- 
ration, “ Be ye angry and sin not” (Eph. iv. 
26), is a curious mistranslation, so I venture 
to give it. Inthe fourth Psalm is an earnest 


appeal to the wicked to forsake their ways; 


and they are besought to “Stand in awe 
fot the Lord] and sin not.” Two or three 

undred years before Paul’s time the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint rendered the He- 
brew of this passage into appropriate Greek. 
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Paul wrote in that language, and in his ap- 
peal to the Ephesians to lead better lives he 
quoted the expression of the Psalmist in the 
exact form in which it appears in the Septua- 
gint. Finding that one of the words of Paul’s 
Greek might mean “ to be angry,” the trans- 
lators of our Bible so rendered it without 
reference to its meaning in the place from 
which Paul took it. The true signification 
of the expression must be found in the 
Psalm, and there can be very little dispute 
about its meaning there. A reading of the 
Psalm will show that the writer could not 
have meant, “ Be angry;” and the transla- 
tion, “Stand in awe and sin not,” harmo- 
nizes far better with the character of Paul's 
appeal to the Ephesians. 


Norfolk, Virginis. AARON M. CRANE. 


[Both Alford and Meyer, however, interpret 
Paul’s language as we have done. So does 
the Revised Version, so does the Twentieth 
Century translation, and this interpretation 
is confirmed by the sentence which follows, 
“ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 
Paul certainly could not have meant, Let not 
the sun go downon yourawe of God. Paul 
was not a literalist, and often quoted the Old 
Testament with verbal inaccuracies, and 
often used sentences from it in a way which 
gave to them a meaning different from that 
which they held in the original writing.— 
Tue EpITors.] 


IS THERE CHRISTIAN UNITY? 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


In the issue of The Outlook for June 18 
appeared an editorial article entitled “The 
Unity of the Faith.” Back of the question 
of your correspondent, “ How can we know 
which is right?” (of the varied religious 
teachings of the day) lies the deeper question, 
Which of these varied teachings are vital, 
and which are immaterial? You recognize 
this point, and answer that, “important as 
are some of these differences, they are unim- 
portant as compared with the truths upon 
which all churches and sects are agreed.” 
I wish that I could receive the resultant pic- 
ture which you draw of the “ Unity of the 
Faith” as a true one. I cannot so receive it, 
and feel impelled to “ contend earnestly for 
the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints,” and to ask a hearing. 

Agreeing with you that all Christians be- 
lieve in a personal God, who is “both the 
Creator and the Ruler of the Universe,” and 
that “the universe is intellectually thought 
out—\uman development as well as material 
development,” that “there is a moral order 
in human history,” and that “the terminus 
toward which it is tending, however obscure 
it may be to us, is clear to Him who guides 
and directs it,” which “ terminus we call the 
Kingdom. of God,” I believe that I represent 
a large body of Christians in not consenting 
to the use of the term “evolution” as de- 
scribing the process by which God is pro- 
ceeding to his end. 
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In reaching this “terminus which we call 
the Kingdom of God ”—the recreation of the 
moral universe in righteousness and true 
holiness—God has revealed a method as 
well as an end.’ It is important that we 
believe in his method as well as his end ; for 
otherwise we will be trying to reach the end 
by some other road; a false faith will raise 
false hopes, and will divert man from God’s 
way of life into the ways of death; intellec- 
tual differences which do not partake of this 
vital quality are not worth discussion here. 

Unity of the Faith must be unity with the 
revealed mind of God, both as to his end 
and as to his way to his end, for “ faith com- 
eth by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God ;” such conformity to the mind of God 
will involve also, as the Apostle puts it, unity 
“in the knowledge of the Son of God,” 
(Eph. iv. 13), since he is “ the way, and the 
truth, and the life,” expressing in himself 
both the end of God and his way to that end. 

The Christian faith, first expressed in the 
writings of the New Testament, and since 
then in a great body of testimony (but not 
by any means with unanimity even as to 
what is most essential), is, not that man is 
the offspring of God by reason of the first 
creation, but only in a second creation; not 
by nature, but “by faith in Christ Jesus ;” 
that “to as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the children of 
God, . . . who were born, not of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ;” 
that the image of God, in which man was 
made in the beginning, was lost in the fall; 
that in the day in which man departed from 
God in doubt and disobedience, dying he 
died; and that, “as in Adam all died, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive ;” that it 
is not “in himself at his best estate” that 
man “is to look for an interpretation of the 
nature of God,” but into the face of Jesus 
Christ, in whom is life, whereas in all others 
is death by reason of sin; that it is not “ be- 
cause God has made man in h‘s own image 
that communication between God and man 
is possible,” for all possibility of intercourse 
on that basis was broken when the first- 
established relations of God and man were 
broken ; but that “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” has ever been the 
One by whom the heavens are opened, and 
the angels of God ascend and descend ; either 
prospectively or retrospectively all men have 
had all their access to God by and through 
Him, though not always consciously; Abel 
has ever stood for those who have gained a 
hearing and “ respect” from God because of 
coming by faith (however dim) in the sacri- 
ficial Saviour; and Cain has stood foi the 
large body of those who have tried to “ climb 
up some other way ;” Jesus said, “ No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

In regard to the law it is true that a knowl- 
edge of its scope and nature is possible only 
as it is viewed in its relation to Christ; “ the 
law is our tutor to lead us unto Christ that 
we may be justified by the faith that is in 
him ;” for, “if righteousness could come by 


the law, then Christ died in vain ;” not the 
decalogue only, but the more vital summary 
of the two great commandments of love to 
God and to neighbor and the law teachings 
of Jesus (in the Sermon on the Mount and 
kindred words) express to us the ideal of 
righteousness which God has in mind as the 
necessary quality for his people in his king- 
dom ; but all such expressions of God as to 
righteousness are not made with any design 
that we should attain, or even approximate, 
to them by our efforts at law-keeping ; as the 
mirror may show me my need of cleansing 
but can by no means give me that cleansing, 
so “ by the law is the knowledge of sin,” but 
only by faith union with Jesus Christ is there 
salvation from sin, and a real communication 
of “the righteousness of God.” 

The fundamental question is, Has sin slain 
man or only marred him? Is it possible for 
man to attain to a true righteousness through 
any assistance or guidance, or is it true for 
each one, “ ye must be born again”? Is it 
merely pardon, light, direction, comfort, or 
is it life itself which is offered in the Son of 
God to the embracing faith of man? 

So far from the Christian Church holding 
to “the unity of the faith and the knowledge 
of the Son of God” which the New Testa- 
ment sets forth in answer to these questions, 
I believe that there has always been much 
divergence, and that there is increasing di- 
vergence, from this faith. 

To be a good man is the one thing needful ; 
but it must be what God will call “ good ;” a 
righteousness that fulfills (fills fully) his law, 
and which is possible only through “a new 
creation in Christ Jesus.” 


Louis F. BURGEss. 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 


We have received a number of letters 
commenting upon the two articles on the 
Boy Scouts, by Ernest Thompson Seton and 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, which were published 
in the issue of July 23, and asking for infor- 
mation as to the formation of Scout patrols. 
We would refer these correspondents and 
any other of our readers who may be inter- 
ested in the subject to the Boy Scouts of 
America, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York.—THE EpITors. ’ 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE OF PATRIOTISM 


The psychological moment of interest in 
a saner Fourth of July has passed for this 
year. But the Interested Citizen whose dis- 
cussion of the subject from John Adams’s 
point of view had the honor of appearing in 
The Outlook of June 4 begs to be allowed 
to report the success of one attempt to 
gather together the good citizens of a mu- 
nicipality to commemorate as a day of 
deliverance this “ Anniversary Festival ” by 
“solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 

The rector of St. Anne’s Church, in the 
spindle city of Lowell, on the Merrimack, is 


e incarnation of good citizenship, if one 
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counts a sailor, a soldier, a bank president, 
and a ministerall in one the “ good citizen.” 
At the outset the elderly priest of God was 
a trifle pessimistic at the proposition to hold 
a church service on july 4. But because he 
believes most heartily in the hope of asaner 
Fourth in the years to come he listened 
patiently to the Interested Citizen, who mod- 
estly urged him not only to read the words 
which The Outlook had indorsed, but to 
consider seriously the possibility of a high- 
noon service. 

Perbaps no other Episcopal church in New 
England is more expressive of high-minded 
citizenship than this particular parish church 
in Lowell, which was erected by the founders 
of this first manufacturing city with a special 
thought of devotion to God on the part of 
the first operatives who came to work in the 
mill city. The story of the growth of this 
municipal church would be of peculiar inter- 
est to the lover oflocal history. It is enough 
in passing to mention this fact, simply to 
note that the rector of St. Anne’s recog- 
nized the fitness of holding the service in this 
particular church, and not only did he see 
the appropriateness, but so did the broad- 
minded pastor of a Congregational church 
around the corner, who, on the Sunday 
morning previous to the Fourth, urged his 
parishioners to unite with the members of 
St. Anne’s in the service which was to take 
place in the name of patriotism. 

At half-past eleven on the morning of the 
Fourth a few persons were seen loitering in 
St. Anne’s churchyard, which is the one 
green spot in the heart of the city. To the 
youthful wayfarer still redolent with the 
odor of firecrackers clinging to his garments 
the thought that a funeral was to take place 
at St. Anne’s was the natural conclusion. 
But other persons came, and still more, until 
the short fifteen minutes’ service was begun 
at quarter oftwelve. The Interested Citizen 
felt it a duty to count those who had rallied 
to The Outlook’s suggestion. There were 
sixty-odd persons, if one counted the or- 
phans ; and one does count them, especially 
at a week-day church service! The proper 
prayers for the President and Congress 
assembled, and the Nation’s other adminis- 
trators, were read in “decency and order,” 
and the rector of St. Anne’s, who can make 
an impromptu prayer as well as the best of 
the dissenters, offered an earnest appeal for 
safeguards in our daily life. An appropriate 
chapter from the Bible gave the suggestion 
for an informal address, which urged a more 
thoughtful remembrance of a day which has 
become immemorial through the providence 
of God. “ America” was sung by the con- 
gregation, and after the benediction the 
chimes of the church pealed forth “ Amer- 
ica’? as the body of men and women from 
various denominational churches and various 


callings of life sauntered out of the church- 
yard gates. 

One editor who was present expressed the 
feeling of all: “The service had seemed to 
supply just the right note of thoughtfulness 


“and devotion,” and “might. establish an 


observance which would help to establish 
the spirit of a true Christian patriotism.” 
The Interested Citizen had looked for six 
hundred persons to attend the service. On 
second thought, however, he believes that 
movements for good generally begin with 
small reckonings. After all, the test will 
come if the new feature in the observance 
of a saner Fourth shall become a seed 
which, having been sown, will quicken into 
life in the year of nineteen hundred eleven. 
THE DISINTERESTED CITIZEN. 


LEND A HAND 


Dr. Hale was accustomed in his annual 
appeal in The Outlook for Outings for Men 
to say that men are expected, ian should be 
expected, to provide for themselves. But 
while, as a rule, this is true, there are men, old 
and young, who are exceptions to this rule, 
and these are the men whom he asked The 
Outlook’s readers to assist in getting a breath 
of country air and nourishing food. 

There are old men, there are middle-aged 
men, whose life for the family has been one 
continuous grind; there are the young men 
put to work too early and ready to fall by 
the way if help does not come, there are the 
cripples (in a party of four, just returned, 
seven arms and four legs), and there are the 
convalescents for whom there is no place. 

All these slip between the meshes of the 
charities, and Lend a Hand tries to rescue 
them. 

Checks may be made payable to the Lend 
a Hand Society and sent to that Society at 
No. | Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
They will be gratefully acknowledged by 

M. C. WHITMAN, Secretary. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIotT, President. 


LABRADOR, OF COURSE 

On page 535 of the July 9 number of your 
magazine, ina notice commencing “ Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell,” you say, “ It was Dr. Gren- 
fell, by the way,” etc. Is that a typographical 
error? Repeatedly I have seen that work 
ascribed to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, and never 
before to.any one else. If Dr. Jackson did 
not introduce the reindeer from Siberia, the 
world ought to know it. I presume your 
writer intended to say “ Labrador,” which 
would, according to my reading, be correct. 
Excuse me for calling your attention to this 
matter, as I am an interested reader of your 
valuable magazine. E. L. HypDE. 


[The writer of this letter is correct. Dr. 
Grenfell introduced reindeer, not into Alaska, 
but into Labrador.—THE EDITORS.] 
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